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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 2. —e the Good Shepherd ........ y .-y 10 : 7-18 
2. April 9.—The Raising of Lazarus. ........ ohn 11 : 32-45 
3. April 16.—The Supperat Bethany......... John 12: 1-11 
4. April 23. ~~ Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. . . John 12: 12-26 
Or, Easter — ees hee * +s i 24: I-12 
. April esus Washing the Disciples’ Feet . . . John 13: 1-14 
z May The Vine and,the Branches . ..... John 15 i 4-12 
~« May 14.—Jesus Prays for His Followers . John 17 : 15-26 
g May 21.—Jesus Before Pilate. ...- ...... John 18 : 28- -40 
9. May 28.—The Crucifixion ....°....-4.4- John 19 : 17-30 
to. June 4.—The Resurrection ... ... ..- sss. John 20 : 11-23 
11. June 11.—The Message of the Risen Christ. , Rev. 1: 10-20 
Or, Pentecost. The Comforter Promised, John 16: 5-15 
12. June 18. —The Heavenly Home (Temperance Lesson) Rev. 22: 1-11 

13. June 25.—Review. 2 

e,4e¢ 
Fruition 


By Rubie T. Weyburn 


Forgotten the wounds of the pruning-knife, 
Forgotten the scorching heat, 
When the vine hangs low with the grapes’ 
young life,— 
Royal and purple and sweet ! 


Forgotten the toil and the travail-pain, 
The heavy shadow of birth, 
When the old life’s loss is the new life’s gain, 


And Heaven is born of Earth! 
GENEVA, mi Us 


Barrier-Breaking for Others 


Breaking down obstacles for the sake of others is 
sometimes stern business. A vivid illustration once 
published in the London Gzaphic showed the Aus- 
tralian troops in South Africa riding on the full gallop 
into wire fences which they knew were across their 
path. The men had no wire cutters, and the only 
way to break down these entanglements for those 
who were to follow was to hurl themselves headlong 
at the barriers. This was done, of course, at the risk 
of life, yet it was a striking fact that neither men nor 
horses were badly hurt. It seems hard enough, as a 
rule, to have to attack formidable barriers on our own 
account ; to do so chiefly for others has not entered 
into the experience or even the thoughts of some. But 
barriers have been swept away for us by our fathers ; 
and we are less than men who hesitate to throw our- 
selves against whatever blocks the way for those who 
come after. God may be trusted to take care of the 


results. 
x 
Rest from What ? 


There is no joy so keen as the joy of hard work, 
—work for others, work that gives results. Rest from 
work, in healthy sleep or ‘‘ between heart-beats,"’ is 
most welcome only. when work has been well done 


and its continuance is looked forward to. To the man 
or woman of sound body and mind and healthy inter- 
ests there is no possible attractiveness in prolonged 
rest, if by rest we mean complete cessation from work. 
Yet Christ says, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest."" From 
what does he promise rest? Not from work and bur- 
den-bearing, for he continues : ‘‘ Take my yoke upon 
you, .. . and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’"". He prom- 
ises a yoke, and a burden ; but he promises rest from 
the awful burden and bondage of sin, compared with 
the cruel chafing and oppression of which the yoke of 
his service is easy and the burden of his ministry is 
light. 
‘** Peace! perfect peace! by thronging duties pressed ? 
To do the will of Jesus, this is rest,’’ 


To yield the control of life to Him is to find joy and 
ease in endless toil for Christ. Rest from sin is the 
promised reward, for now and forever. 


-— 
Having Perfection Imperfectly 


Men may know that what they have is a perfect 
thing, and yet. know also that they have it imper- 
fectly. Who lights a match has perfect fire, but he 
has not yet heated his house. Who has the first 
spark of Christian faith or Christian love may know 
it to be the perfect and genuine article, and yet real- 
ize that he has not attained. There is no conflict 
between the Christian confidence which says ‘‘ that 
which has been committed*unto me is of God,’’ and 
the Christian humility which says ‘‘ We are unprofit- 


What Is It to 


* 

CHRISTIAN man was urging his friend to give 
himself to the Saviour. ‘‘I know you do not 
believe you can save yourself,"’ said the first ; 

‘*do you know of any other Saviour than Jesus 
Christ ?’’ 

The man thus questioned faced his friend squarely, 
and said, ‘‘May I ask you a question? What do 
you mean by being saved ?’’ 

Then it was that the first speaker had to consider, 
more carefully, perhaps, than he had ever done be- 
fore, though he had from boyhood been a confessed 
follower of Christ, what he did mean by being 
‘*saved.'’ To show any vagueness or uncertainty in 
defining his belief would be disastrous, at that mo- 
ment, to his influence with the one whom he longed 
to help. Yet he believed that it would be equally 
disastrous to use ‘‘ stock phrases’’ with this man, who 
from his boyhood had been brought up in a Christian 
home of exceptional strictness, and who was, as he 
claimed, too familiar with conventional religious views 
and talk to be otherwise than antagonized by them. 
Other circumstances added to the difficulty. The 
man was, far beyond the average, clean-lived, mor- 
ally high-toned, honorable, aspiring, interested in the 
best things. But he was not at all sure that there is 
any life beyond fhe present, nor did he find the aver- 
age church or preaching of special interest to him. 

‘‘Are you satisfied with yourself?’’ his friend 
asked him. 

‘*Not by a good deal,’’ came the unhesitating 
reply. 

‘*I knew you well enough to be sure of that,’’ said 
his friend. ‘‘Have you always been able to accom- 
plish what you want to accomplish in your life ?’’ 

‘Far from it,’’ was the answer. 

Let me tell you, then, what I mean by being 
saved,’" said the, one who was urging the Good 
Tidings. ‘I have never found a man yet who was 
And I have never found any 


satisfied with himself. 






able servants.’’ There was.no denial of faith and 
duty in the present life, and much genuine grace of 
self-perception, in Mr. Spurgeon’s remark that when 
he attained perfection his friends would see it an- 
nounced in the obituary columns of the Times. Let 
us so honor God as to recognize and reverence in 
their holy worth all the purest and best instincts 
which He puts within ourselves ; and let us so know 
ourselves as to recognize how far short we fall of what 
those gifts were meant to bring. 


x 
Remembering the Valedictory 


Sin was formally and eternally renounced when 
we committed ourselves to Christ as our Saviour. 
How easy it is to forget that! We seem to go on the 
assumption that a certain amount of sin and failure is 
a necessity in our lives. Christ gives us no sanction 
for that mistaken idea, Fifty years ago young Henry 
Clay Trumbull, when about to unite with’ the church, 
saw this truth clearly, and expressed it in a letter to 
his mother : ‘‘I wish that you and father would come 
up here at that time and be with me on that day. 

hy can you not? You and father would both go to 

illiamstown gnd see Charlie graduate from his col- 
lege, and to hear him pronounce the Valedictory, and 
now why will you not come and see me close my con- 
nection with the world, the flesh and sin? Why not 
come and hear me pronounce a Valedictory to all 
things that would separate me from Heaven and from 
God?’ That which was closed at the time of our 
valedictory to sin must not be reopened. It need 
not be, if we let the Saviour retain the control. 


‘*Be Saved’’? 


one who satisfied me, except Jesus Christ. I discov- 
ered long ago that I could not live a single day satis- 
factorily in my own strength. Christ has enabled me 
to come nearer to my best than I have ever been able 
to do alone. By being ‘saved,’ I mean saved to one's 
best, enabled to make one’s life count for the most. 
That is what the Saviour has done for me."’ 

A very inadequate and ‘* temporal "’ definition of sal- 
vation, the reader says? Certainly it was only a partial 
definition, but it was enough to set thinking in a new 
line a man who had hitherto supposed the Christian's 
idea of salvation to be chiefly the holding of a golden 
harp, and freedom from hell fire, through eternity. 
Indeed, he answered at once with heartiness, ‘‘I am 
glad to hear you say that. I am glad you did not 
say anything about the next world, for, frankly, I 
haven't any use for the regulation views of endless 
punishment and that sort of thing.’’ 

A little later the friend who had presented the sub- 
ject of salvation as being something of present value 
in this present world took occasion to make clear to 
the other that he had no urcertain convictions as to 
the next world, and as to this life being only a begin- 
ing or preparation for the next. There was no argu- 
ment or discussion on this point, nor on any other. 
But it would clearly have been unwise to urge the 
question of salvation in relation to the life beyond as 
the first thing for consideration by one who had, or 
claimed to have, doubts as to a life beyond. The man 
was willing to admit his need of help in this life. 
From that as a starting point it was well to begin. 

And there is a truth emphasized by this incident 
that ought to have large place in the thoughts of 
every confessed follower of Christ. Are we not too 
much inclined to relegate salvation to the next world, 
as a kind of benefit payable upon death, the definite 
securing of which was finally accomplished when we 
stood up and confessed the Saviour before men, and 
the principal value of which is for another world than 
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this? Our Lord said nothing about men needing him 
more after death than in present life. He did say, of 
Zaccheus, ‘‘ 70-day is salvation come to this house.’’ 
And he added, ‘For the Son of man came to seek 
and to save that which was lost,’’—not ‘‘ which was 
to be lost."’ 

To be ‘‘saved,’’ then, means that present life here 
on the earth becomes a different thing. It means 
that the disappointing struggle to which the unsaved 
are doomed in this life, and to which the exception- 
ally moral man already referred to confessed as his 
own experience, shall give way to a life of achieving 
something that brings satisfaction instead of dissatis- 
faction. It does not mean that we are going to be 
satisfied with ourselves, nor satisfied with our work. 
But it means that we have found a Person, a Saviour, 
with whom we can be satisfied, and in whose service 
assured victory, as over against continued defeat, is 
found. It means that life takes on a fulness, a rich- 
ress, an abundance, that is orly possible through that 
Saviour. If one who has not accepted this salvation 
asks, ‘‘How am I to know this? why should I be- 
lieve it?'’ the answer comes from Christ's followers 
with ringing, triumphant confidence, ‘‘We know it 
because we have tried it. You may know it for your- 
self if you will.’’ 

But to be saved is not to say once ‘‘ Lord, I be- 
lieve ; save me,"’ and then to live on as though the 
thing were finished and there were no Christ to serve, 
Salvation, being for this world while we are in this 
‘vorid, is living the eternal life now and here. Eter- 
nal life is a question of quality, not quantity. It is 
the life of service in Christ's name, in Christ's 
strength, To be saved is to accept obligations that 
no man could live up to for sixty seconds of time 
without the enabling strength of the Christ who saves. 
This it is to ‘‘ work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling,’’ possible only because ‘‘ it is God whe 
worketh in you both to will and to work."’ 

Of course one who is living a saved life is living 
« life that will go on eternally, unchanged in its 
purpose and essential quality, unchanged in its cen- 
ter, which is Christ. One who has accepted Christ 
as his Saviour and is learning to crucify self in order 
to serve Christ through serving others, cannot escape 
the consciousness of a life to come. Such conscious- 
ness will help to steady a man’s purpose, and to 
deepen his desire to live for eternity. .To realize that 
the issues of our every-day acts are eternal issues 
helps us to realize our need of being saved to their 
right doing. But it is in this present world that we 
must live just now ; and it was that we might live the 
saved life here that Christ prayed when he said, ‘1 
pray not that thou shouldest take them from the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil one."’ 

There are some verses in this issue of The Sunday 
School Times called ‘‘ The Prayer of a Frank Young 
Man,"’ that are startlingly frank, but wofully descrip- 
tive of the sort of salvation some of us would like to 
have : 

** Save me, O Lord, from hell, 
For this I pray ; 
And some time save from sin,— 
But not to-day.”’ 


That is not the salvation to which Christ calls. 
The life that is saved is the life that serves : imper- 
fectly, falteringly, interruptedly, perhaps ; but never- 
theless the life that has been unreservedly committed 
to the saving ownership and direction of Jesus Christ. 
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An Old Objection, and an Older Answer 


More ingenuity would sometimes seem to be 
needed in order to discover where not to find the 
answer to a question, than where to find it. Such a 
question as the following, for example, to answer 
which a long-time reader of The Sunday School Times 
in New York state seeks for help, is a type of this 
kind of inquiry. 

Where can I find the best reply to the objection that God 
made man knowing he would sin, and that a man’s heredity 
and environment are responsible for his thinking and conse- 
quent life, and therefore the plan of salvation is not needed ? 

Present day life, every-day experience, history, lit- 
erature, nature, revelation, and common sense thunder 
back the answer to such a question so overwhelmingly 
that to use mere words in its answering seems feeble. 
**God made man knowing he would sin.'" What of 
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it? Did that knowledge make man sin? Does God 
make man sin? Does any force in the universe com- 
pel man to sin? Does the man live who would say 
that there was ever an instant in his life when he had no 
choice but to sin? Over against the single answer to 
these quéstions stands the incontestable fact that ten 
thousand times ten thousand souls have, by laying 
hold of a Power that is back of the “plan of salva- 
tion,’’ year after year since the world began, con- 
quered and routed the sin that would overthrow them. 
The ‘‘heredity and environment’’ fallacy is being 
punctured more hopelessly with every passing day. 
Men succeed without ‘‘advantages’’ ; men fail with 
‘‘advantages’’ ; men fail without ‘‘advantages"’ ; 
men succeed with ‘‘advantages.'’ Spiritual failure 
and success, temporal success and failure, are wrought 
out year after year in utter defiance of what people 
call ‘‘environment.’’ There is no accounting for 
what is occurring save by the recognition of the need 
and the existence of that same ‘‘ plan of salvation."’ 
Men are sinning. Influences are powerfully at work. 
A Saviour is needed. By committing oneself to 
the only Saviour, sin is checked and unfavorable in- 
fluences melt away. This is not opinion ; it is the 
great Fact that rings through the ages. Those who 
want to see it will see it. 


x 


As to “ Mountain Top” Experiences 

Who shall decide between the ‘‘ups’’ and 
‘‘downs"’ of life, as to their relative value? Would 
there be any gain in deciding if we could? Some 
folks in Illinois have evidently been discussing this 
question, for one writes : 


Will you kindly answer through the columns of your paper 
the following question, what are mountain top experiences, 
also valley, and if one is more glorious than the other. There 
are some that differ on this question ; I would be glad to get 
your help. 

Probably we shall all be better able to recognize 
the real glories of this life when we look back upon it 
from the realm of glory on the other side. That some 
will then prize above all else the memory of what are 
called ‘‘valley’’ experiences, there can be little 
doubt. That many in this life have already found 
the presence and the comfort of the Heavenly Father 
more precious, because seemingly more needed, when 
passing through the valley of the shadow of death, 
than at any other time, there is still less doubt. A 
‘*mountain top"’ experience is ordinarily supposed to 
result from rising above the level of usual, every-day 
affairs, perhaps by the surmounting of some great 
difficulty, or the passing of a crisis. Things are 
likely to look clear and glorious about us at such a 
time. The valley is supposed to stand for just the 
reverse, when mountains of difficulty loom, and we 
are shut in and can see little ahead or about us. One 
thing is certain : there can be no mountains without 
valleys. Therefore let us welcome the valleys of our 
lives. And let us not be concerned over anything 
but to find and serve God in each. The illustration 
of old John Newton is worth remembering, that if two 
angels were sent down from heaven to this earth, one 
to sweep a street, the other to rule an empire, it would 
not occur to them to even want to change employments. 


x 


Is Self-Preservation the First Law ? 


Vigorous, lively opposition to a truth suggested by 
a Sunday-school teacher or an editor is to be wel- 
comed. ‘There is hope of accomplishing something 
when people stoutly disagree with you. Therefore 
the“Editor is glad to learn that a teaching truth urged 
in a recent ‘‘ Lesson Pilot’’ in the Times met with 
unanimous opposition from a class of young men in 
New Jersey. The teacher of the class writes as follows : 

I had the best discussion in my class of young men to-day 
I have been able to bring out so far, on the question, ‘‘ Is self- 
preservation the frs¢ law of man?‘ Without exception they 
did not agree with your conclusion, and raised the point, what 
you would place ahead of it as the first law of man. If not 
troubling you too much, I would be pleased with a brief re- 
sponse from you in answer to their question. 

There does not live the man—not even in that New 
Jersey class that is trying to prove itself below stand- 
ard—who would not, under certain circumstances, 
forget danger to self in the effort to save some one 
else. And what is true of men is still truer of women 
and children. This is not opinion ; it is just as in- 
contestable a fact as that every year the dormant 
seeds in the ground spring into life. The newspapers 
are filled with records of it; one’s own range of 
knowledge confirms it ; history teems with proof of it. 
The circumstances that would call forth this disregard 
of self-preservation may never come to a man. But 
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that does_not affect the truth that there is in him that 
which would prove his self-forgetfulness if he were 
strongly enough appealed to. If, after that class of 
young men had discussed and ‘‘ proved’’ the «law 
of self-preservation *’ as a ‘‘first’’ law, some of them 
had seen, on the way home from Sunday-school that 
day, a little child from the primary department toddle 
out into the street and into the path of a plunging 
fire engine on its way to save life and property, do 
you believe that every man who saw that peril would 
coolly hold to the ‘first law’’ of self-preservation ? 
Or would some one demolish that ‘‘law’’ in the 
effort to save the little one's life, without stopping to 
reckon the chances against his own life? Follow the 
firemen up the street to the fire ; let there be human 
beings in the burning building, and watch the New 
Jersey young men’s ‘‘law'’ again shattered. 

When a so-called law is repeatedly and persistently, 
among all classes and throughout all ages, overborne 
and controlled by another law, is it logical to call the 
weaker of the two the ‘‘first’’ law? It is not first 
even in point of time, when a crisis calls for its set- 
ting aside. And it is manifestly not first in point 
of control. Even unbelievers who profess a coldly 
‘¢scientific’’ interest in truth and accuracy can and 
must recognize the deduction from these facts. To 
Christian believers the explanation of self-sacrifice as 
the controlling law of man is not far to seek. . God in 
the flesh sacrificed himself for men ; and man is made 
in God's image. 

ax 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”" The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MONTREAL, CANADA.—Would you kindly tell me where I 
can get the best information as to the management of the 
library, and especially the cataloguing of the books ?—H. P. P. 

Send to The Sunday School Times for their leaflet en- 
titled ‘‘ Strengthening the Sunday-school Library ’’ (7 cents). 
You will also find some helpful suggestions in chapter 15 
of Mead’s book entitled ‘‘ Modern Methods of Sunday- 
school Work,’’ $1.50 net. 


DALTON, O.—Can you recommend some simple helps for 
leading out a class of Sunday-school teachers in the geog- 
raphy of Bible lands? They have a good knowledge of the 
Bible, but are deficient in the line mentioned. —A.. A. S. 

The best thing I know is to follow Dr. Huflbut’s articles 
in the Times each week. Dr. Hurlbut is also editor of a 
Bible geography which is capital. C. D. Mei 
las, Texas, has issued a small book called ‘ 
Book ”’ (price, 5 cents), which is very attractive. 


» of Dal- 
e Where 


GRAND MOUND.— Please 
use of raised physical maps of 
and oblige. —H. F. W. 

Raised maps are very helpful indeed. They are _pre- 
pared in small sizes for class use in very cheap form. 
Good ones are prepared for wall purposes in various sizes, 
and made of various materials. Many of them are made of 
papier-maché. Some are made of metal, Denominational 
supply houses will furnish necessary information as to 
prices, etc. 


ive me your opinion as to the 
alestine in the Sunday-school, 


HADDONFIELD, N. J.—Is the American Revised Version 
of the Bible coming into general use in the Sunday-school ? 
Are any schools beginning to adopt it ?—A. M. M. 

Very many schools are using their utmost endeavor to 
secure this version of the Bible. It is not an easy matter, 
however, because until recently the American Revised Ver- 
sion Bibles have been somewhat expensive. They are 
issued in cheap and durable form now, however, and their 
use is gaining ground very rapidly. In our own school, 
while we do not insist upon this version, the lesson is 
usually read from it from the platform, and we urge the 
members to buy that book in preference to any other. I 
believe large numbers of schools are doing the same thing. 


BALTIMORE.—1. How many missionaries of a// Christian 
churches were in foreign fields fifty years ago? 2. How much 
money was raised yearly fifty years ago by all Christian 
churches for a missions? 3. What were the aa con- 
versions among the heathen fifty vears ago? 4. How many 
missionaries now in foreign field? 5. How much money is 
now raised yearly for foreign missions? 6. What is now the 
number of conversions to Christianity among heathen ?— 
L. W. H. 

1. The nearest date we have of such statistics is 1859, 
when there were 2,032 men and 76 unmarried women mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field. 2. There was contributed at 
the same date $908,000 by all Christian churches for foreign 
missions. 3. The average number of yearly conversions 
was about 6,000. 4. There are to-day in the foreign field 
15,557 missionaries, including 4,610 wives. 5. The amount 
of income from the churches at home is $17,000,000, in- 
cluding Europe, America, and Australia, etc. 6. The 
number added last to the communicant church mem- 
bers was 96, 360. Other records show 126,000 including 
probationers. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


NEW YORK.—You will be interested to know that my boy 
{described March 25] volunteered to go to the doctor's alone, 
and came home triumphant. I think he was led to go alone 
because of his desire to go to college and get on the foot- 
ball team. When I discovered this desire in him, I asked 
him how he could ever stand up in a football game if he was 
afraid even to go to the doctor's alone. He considered the 
question a few days, and decided that his bravery must begin 
now.—X. Y. Z. 

This letter is worth printing, because it illustrates the 
father’s quick discernment of the critical moment, and of 
his fine ability to-make the proper appeal. It confirms 
the opinion (March 25) that the force method is ineffec- 
tual; that the boy could ‘‘ be appealed to through his own 
ambitions and opinions as they arise’’; that he could be 
‘led almost unconsciously into yupery of self-con- 
quest,’’ and that he would ‘‘ gain by being thrown on his 
own volition.’’ (It will be worth while for readers to re- 
read the whole matter in the issue of March 25.) 





COLORADO,—In “ Parents’ Problems "’ (The Sunday School 
Times, February 25, 1905) you say, ‘‘Stop that incessant 
thinking of punishment."’ If by punishment you mean bodily 
infliction, I agree with you, but when a child disobeys his 
parents, be it ever so trifling, if the act is wilful disobedience, 
should not retribution follow? ‘That is the way God works 
with us, his children, in this world. 

We have one boy who lovingly obeys without a question. 
He loves to be good, apparently. ‘The younger boy, four and 
a-half years, is so wilful that to get real obedience is impossible 
unless he knows that retribution will surely follow, Some- 
times I am so puzzled. I fear we were too indulgent when he 
was younger. I read your suggestions with great interest.— 
Fr. © 


I mean punishment of any kind. The purpose is to 
turn the thought of parents from ‘‘cure’’ to ‘* preven- 
tion.’? You will doubtless have to punish sometimes, but 
the more you hug the idea of punishment, the greater your 
danger of becoming an agent to render it necessary. Are 
you sure that *‘ disobedience ’’ is always moral in your 
child? Is it not often physical, and therefore unpunish- 
able? Study this question without, traditionary prejudice. 
The way.God works? Ah! the fatal error is the parents’ 
comparing: themselves with: the omniscient and infallible 
One. He sees all; we see a fraction. Now, you never 
get ‘‘ real obedience ’’ through fear of retribution, though 
you. may get something that looks like it. We have to 
employ the emotion of fear sometimes in discipline, but 
the less of it the better. Be thankful that you are ‘‘ puz- 
zied.’’ You are then in a position to choose the right 
road. The appalling truth is that so many parents are 
never puzzled. They know just what to do, and the chil- 
dren suffer accordingly. I doubt whether you have been 
over-indulgent in the sense in which you mean it. It is 
likely that you have not been indulgent enough,—in the 
way of making allowances for the child’s inexperience and 
weakness. 

KANSAS.—In The Sunday School Times of January 28, you 
discuss psychology for parents. Do you really mean what you 
say? Two sentences are these: ‘‘ Not one parent in ten 
thousand could make it a useful factor in child culture,"’ and 
‘* As a help in child-training, better let the psychologies alone." 
I was a primary teacher before my marriage, teach a Sunday- 
school class now, and am a busy mother. With a number of 
other parents and the city teachers we are studying James’ 
Psychology this year in a reading circle. I am a college 
graduate. It seems to me my knowledge (limited as it is) of 
child-study and psychology are necessary aids in my relation 
as a mother and a teacher, but if what you say is true, I might 
© — study. It must be that I misunderstand you.— 

This is what was said: ‘‘ Certainly not one parent in ten 
thousand can make psychol useful in child culture. 
Yet there are valuable books of counsel and instruction for 

arents by authors who are competent ta serve up psycho- 
ogical truth in palatable and digestible form. But this is not 
psychology, even though it contains psychological truth. As 
a help in child-training, better let the psychologies alone.’’ 
Note here that I used the word in its narrower and more 
purely scientific sense. There is also the broader sense of 
‘* applied psychology,’’ just as there is of ‘‘ applied chem- 
istry ’’ or a any other science. In his Psychology, Prof. 
James sometimes steps aside to apply the science to the 
conduct of life. Hence his usefulness to the people. 
I did not mean to be mathematically exact, but simply to 
say that for the great majority of intelligent people psycho/- 
ogy as a science is of very little use in daily conduct. Most 
persons live by habit, or perhaps by rule, but not by dis- 
cussions in theoretic science. In other words, the psy- 
choiogist must be interpreted to the people in their own 
language of daily living. There are cases, however, where 
no iaterpreter is needed,—no middle-man between the 
psychologist and the mother. Such cases are compara- 
tively rare, but we evidently have one in the writer of the 
letter before us. She may undoubtedly continue the study 
of Professor James with profit to her nursery. But this 
does not invalidate the original proposition. 





The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


PALMILLAS, TAMAULIPAS, MEXICO.—I am. superintendent 
of a Sunday-school in the city of Victoria, and wish to start a 
Home Department. Is there Home Department literature 
published in Spanish ?—J. C. L. 

The American Tract Society publishes a little paper once 
a month in Spanish that has some mention of the Sunday- 
school lessons, but no exhaustive treatise of them. There 
is not yet any distinctive Home Department literature in 
that language. 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Should the Home Department have a 
separate treasury from the main school ?—A. Ww. 

That must be as,the school and department decide. 
Probably less than twenty per cent of the departments in 
the country have a separate treasury now, bvt the percent- 
age is growing, and we find that those departments that 
are allowed: by the school to have their own treasury, pay 
their own bills, and decide to just what use their offerings 
shall be put, are the. best departments along all lines, and 
help the main school and church more than those which 
simply hand their offerings over to the treasurer of the 
school. 





LONG BEACH, CAL.—I wish to ask for information in re- 
gard to the Home Department of the Sunday-school. Are 
the quarterlies used in the home the same as the ones used in 
the school? Is there a special quarterly for the home people ? 


ie 


Nearly all of the publishing houses have what they call 
a ** Home Department Quarterly,’’ and they are very gen- 
erally used. These vary but little from the regular quarterly 
used in the main school, but that little tends to clarify their 
ideas of the lesson. Many departments furnish their mem- 
bers with the teachers’ monthly magazine, as that is very 
full of helps, especially from the libraries to which so few 
of us have access. 

The happiest Home Department members are those that 
have The Sunday School Times furnished them. It comes 
on time every week, and it is not only a first-class lesson- 
help, but offers also an abundance of inspirational and gen- 
oda! sefigions reading. 

“ 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge: Barnes 


Troy, ALA.—Would you advocate the formation of a be- 
ginners’ department even if at present the new two years’ 
course of separate lessons cannot be taught ?—C. N. T. 

By all means. No matter what is taught, as soon as the 
grade’lines as to age are drawn those in charge of the be- 
ginners will do better work and will be better fitted to 
know what is needed, while I am sure that the necessity 
for the new course will be at once evident. 





WACO, TEXAS.—Where the time is very limited would you 
teach the supplemental lesson of the day or the regular Inter- 
national Lesson ?—F. N. C. 

Most certainly the International lesson of the day. But you 
should have time to teach both, even if you are teaching in 
the main room, and do not have a room to yourself. The 
regular lesson does not need more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and if you have only the same time which is given 
to the rest of the teachers you probably have five minutes 
left for this other work. 

If you are short of time because you meet with the main 
school, then that is the point to have remedied. 





LAWRENCE, Mass.—I notice that you think the Bible 
should be used with the junior classes. Do you mean that the 
quarterlies have no place in the school ?—G. L. E. 

With pupils who can read well enough to handle the 
Bible, this book should certainly be considered the text- 
book of the class, and the pupils instructed in its use. On 
the other hand, if the ounlle are to be taught how to pre- 
pare their own lessons, which is also a partof the teach- 
ing of this age, then the quarterly has its use, and part of 
the work of the teacher should be to show the pupil how 
to use it in the right way. With junior age children the 
quarterly can be used helpfully each Sunday and not inter- 
fere at all with the use which should be made of the Bible. 


JACKSON, Miss.—Is there not a danger in making our les- 
sons enety 2 story, and are we not in danger of letting a 
chance go by to drive home the truth ?—C. B. G. 

Not if the story is well told. There are three purposes 
of a story,—*‘ to entertain, to enlighten, and to serve as a 
9 to moral action.’’ Now if your story, even if it is a 

ible story, is told so that it merely entertains, then it is 
a failure so far as our purpose in Sunday-school is con- 
cerned. If it serves orily to enlighten while it is doing 
part of its work, it is not in the best sense doing all that it 
ought. But when your story is told so that the hero of 
the story does the thing which is right and good, or when 
the truth is in the action, and so plainly that it cannot be 
misunderstood, I have no fear but that the children will 
understand and be impressed with the truth. 








Teacher-Training Questions . 
Professor Brumbaugh 


BROOKLINE, MAss.—I wish you would tell us some- 
thing in The Sunday School Times about the John Rob- 
inson style of teaching. I find myself differing in beliefs 
in many ways from those that my father and grandfather 
(both clergymen) held, and I have not only read of, but 
known, those who have suffered intensely because they 
did not subscribe in later life to what their parents had 
taught them. I would like to save my boys that mental an- 
guish. If they think at all, of course they will in the years of 
the future stand on higher ground than I do now. I would like 
to have them know that I expect it, and shall be glad of it. I 
wonder if it would be possible for one who knew enough to 
give information that would lead them to understand the right 
attitude to take towards new ideas, so as to be careful to try 
the spirits, but yet hospitable to anything new which is worthy 
of belief.—H. Mt. H. 

Concerning the John Robinson style of teaching I recog- 
nize an important and far-reaching matter. While it is a 
precious thing to conserve the ideals of our parents, it is 
also incumbent upon us to push the standards of the cross 
a little farther up and on than they set. We must be all 
that they are and more, or we dishonor them, This more 
must be of the same sort, if possible, as that which they 
lived and loved. The unfortunate thing is to turn every- 
thing that they prized upside down, and undertake to live 
on a wholly new plan. There is a conservatism in reli- 
gious life that is worth a whole lot of scientific truth, and I 
cannot help but feel that the general development of the 
Christian world is an asset which science ofght not lightly 
tooverthrow. I would not say that the religious knowledge 
of our fathers is good enough for their sons, but I would say 
that it is good enough to receive our hearty respect and our 
cordial acceptance until something infinitely better is pre- 
sented. They with us have the same open Book, and our 
whole problem is to read out of it the best guidance our 
spirits can entertain, 





RUTLAND, VT.—Since your articles on- Teacher-Trainin 
have appeared in The Sunday School Times I have studied 
them carefully, and have been much interested in them. The 
articles have been written to the finest details, but they have 
failed, in my case, to teach me to secure the attention that no 
true teaching can be done without. The last statement in re- 
gard to attention in Lesson 14, dated February 11, 1905, states 
*“*that the teacher will so master the theme, so organize the 
subject-mattet of the lesson, so formulate his method, that the 
pupil's attention will inevitably be secured.’’ Ihave seldom, if 
ever, presented a lesson at any place when I did not, try to 
master every detail of the lesson, and pray that I might pre- 
sent it so as to reach the mind of each echoler in the right way. 
Yet, neither in Sunday or day school can I secure attention. 
Try as I may, my class is in a hubbub, and anything but at- 
tention is secured. Is it my duty to give up teaching I have 
done my best with God's help, but I can seldom get even ‘‘ex- 
pectant attention,’’ while I have striven to get or secure ‘‘ invol- 
untary attention."’ My present class are boys whose ages range 
from ten to twelve years, bright and loving, but you can im- 
agine the way they steel themselves against giying their atten- 
tion unless the teacher equals the emergency.—J. 5 G. 

I realize with a great deal of concern the difficulty which 
you lay before me. I judge that few teachers sense as 
keenly as you do the exact difficulties under which they 
labor, all of which leads me to say three things. First, by 
all means continue to teach. There is no reason in the 
world why you should give it up because you do not 
achieve your ideals, You are doubtless doing very much 
better work than you realize, and very much better worh 
than the majority of teachers are doing. 

In the second place, remember that our personality is a 
matter which lies beneath analysis, and, so far as I can see 
the problem, it is not possible for me, perhaps for any one, 
to say the things that will guarantee perfect conditions in 
each case. We all have our weak points, and we have 
also our strong points, Perhaps you have thought upon 
your inability to secure the kind of attention you desire 
until it has become a very important part of all your think- 
ing. It may be that you have overlaoked the fact that 
there are compensations in other parts of your work which 
you do not properly value, as making up the sum of your use- 
fulness to your class. Of course, if I could see you teach 
I might be able to make some suggestions which it is not 
possible to make at this distance. Have you nobody near 
you who is true enough and keen enough to act as your 
critic? Sometimes a little matter that will escape one’s 
personal attention is the explanation of unsatisfactory 
things. 

My third suggestion is (and I say it in all kindness), 
that sometimes when we do not secure the result which we 
desire in a certain group, we would be able to do so if we 
had a different grade of pupils. Perhaps you should have 
older pupils, maybe you should have younger pupils. Here 
again I cannot answer definitely because I do not know 
the facts; but I wish you would think about that, and per- 
haps if you were to take a class of a different grade, repre- 
senting say four or five years’ difference in age from the 
ones you now teach, you would find yourself happy in 
securing the results which you now feel that you do not 
attain. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





A Notable 
Primary Session 


An ounce of successful practise is worth a ton of untried 
theory ; a few paragraphs telling how good work has been 
and is being done may be worth more than a volume de- 
scribing how it may be done, A message of information 
and stimulus to primary workers may therefore be con- 
veyed in the story of an hour’s work by two of their num- 
ber. Lrefer to Mr. and Mrs, J. H. Weathers, who have 
charge of the primary department in the Baptist Tabernacle 
Sunday-school of Raleigh, North Carolina. On the first 
Sunday mesning in March I dropped into their room unan- 
nounced and unexpected, and from a visitor’s seat in the 
rear was an interested observer of the proceedings from 
the beginning to the end, 


A Glimpse of the Room 

Noticeable, first of all, is the admirable equipment for 
interesting and instructing the two hundred little ones be- 
longing to the department. The room is spacious, with 
ample accommodations for every pupil. It has a side en- 
trance with brick walk leading to the street, and is also 
connected with the main Sunday-school auditorium. It is 
seated with small opera chairs suitable for children. There 
are three aisles, the boys occupying one side of the room 
and the girls the other. ‘The floor is gently inclined, so 
that every child can see the teacher. The platform is 
equipped with organ, desk, two blackboards, two little 
tables, and a chair or two. On the walls, suspended from 
near the ceiling, are hung around the room numerous 
Lesson Pjctures that have been studied. Above the plat- 
form is a chart of the Bible books and a United States flag. 
Over here is a chart containing the Lord’s Prayer. Over 
there are photographs of the class taken some years ago, and 
near them hangs a crayon portrait of ‘* Mr. Joe and Miss 
Ida’’ (as all the little folks call Mr, and Mrs. Weathers), 
In a rear corner is a sand-map and other kindergarten ap- 
pliances. 


Songs and Stamp-Books 

Many boys and girls.in the city have the measles, and so the 
attendance to-day is not as large as usual ; just one hundred 
and twenty-six little chairs are occupied. ‘* He lovesme 
too’’ is the opening song ; it is first recited a verse at a 
time by ‘* Miss Ida,’’ sometimes repeated after her by boys 
or girls, or both, and then sung, the chorus being rendered 
to-day once by the boys and once by the girls. 

And now the secretary of the department has a busy 
time registering the attendance. It is done this way: 
Each boy and girl has a little stamp-book with blanks for 
every Sunday in the year; each Sunday the little one is 
present a stamp is pasted in the blank for that Sunday ; 
and at the end of the year each child having in his book 
stamps for every Sunday will be entitled to a silver star. 
Great interest is taken in the plan by the pupils, and the 
device seems to work charmingly. 


Solos in Miniature 

The second song is announced: ‘’ ’Tis Jesus loves the 
little ones.’’ After all have sung it together, ‘‘ Mr. Joe ”’ 
asks little Hubbard, not yet out of his dresses, to sing’ it 
for the boys ; he is lifted to the platform, and with ‘‘ Miss 
Ida’’ playing the organ and aiding him, he does finely. 
Likewise wee Carrie, who is just out from the measles, sings 
the song sweetly for the girls. 


A Lesson on Keys 

Holding aloft a bunch of keys ‘‘ Mr. Joe’’ asks ‘* What 
is this?’’ There are fifty or more responses. Singling 
out one key he inquires what kind of key it is; and a dozen 
different things are suggested in a half minute. In a very 
few moments the little folks find out that on ‘* Mr. Joe’s”’ 
key-ring there are keys to unlock his office, safe, valise, 
desk, book-case, and post-office box. Now he turns to the 
blackboard and draws a large heart; then makes a door in 
it, and the pupils recite two or three times after him these 
words : 





** Hearts are like doors 
That open with ease 
To very, very little keys ; 
And these are : ‘ Thank you’ 
And ‘ If you please.’ "’ 


The Sea-Shell Treasury 


After another song, ‘‘ Mr. Joe’’ produces a large sea- 
shell, and you wonder what is coming. As he holds it up 
he asks, ‘‘ What does the sea-shell say?’’ And there is 
unanimous response, ‘‘ God is love.’’ Then placing on 
the front of the platform the shell with the opening upward 
he announces the offering. The wee contributors rise 
from their seats, come forward, and deposit in the shell 
their offerings, as ‘‘ Miss Ida’’ leads the song, ‘* Do you 
know what the sea-shells say?’’ Before the collection is 
concluded, the dropping pennies are accompanied by an- 
other song, ‘‘ Clink, clink.’’ The shell is then passed 
around the room for further offerings, and the pastor, hap- 
pening in at the moment, claims a pact in the service. 


‘** Papa gives you a penny to put in Sunday-school. As 
you come, Satan whispers to you to buy candy or marbles 
with it because ‘Mr. Joe’ won’t know you have it, and 
papa will think you put it in. Now if you do what he says, 
what will that be ?’’ 

‘* Stealing from God,’’ was the general response. 


Memory Work 

** Every eye!’’ 

The confusion in connection with the offering instantly 
subsides. The teacher’s hand is raised, and every child 
rises. David is pointed out in an old Lesson Picture on 
the wall. Then the beautiful twenty-third Psalm is re- 
peated by heart reverently, and with appropriate gesticula- 
tion in concert. 

All resume seats, 


Three Birthdays Celebrated 

In the register of the department is given the age of each 
pupil in it, and when a birthday comes, there‘ also comes 
through the mail a nice card with a message from ‘‘ Mr. 
Joe and Miss Ida.’’ The following Sunday there is a 
simple but unique notice of the birthday as one feature of 
the exercises. 

To-day there was a threefold celebration, and it was on 
this wise: The three who have had a birthday since last 
Sunday came to the platform. Dorothy is three years old, 
and so ‘* Mr, Joe”’ lighted three candles for her; Joe is 
six, so three more candles were lighted; Effie is nine, so 
three others were lighted. While they were burning, the 
boys and girls rose, and were led in prayer by their teacher 
for these three : ‘* May they shine in their homes as these 
candles shine here, and may they shine for Jesus.’’ 


A Bible Drill 


‘* We are going to have Promotion Day the first of April, 
and some of our boys and girls will graduate from our 
department. But they must know a whole lot of things 
before they do, and one of these is the names of the books: 
of the Bible.’’ 

Then ‘‘ Mr. Joe’ took the pointer, and directed atten- 
tion to the chart over the platform, which contained the 
initial of each Bible book. A goodly number went through 
the entire list without mistake or hesitation. 


A Moment of Relaxation 

“ Up q*° 

And all arose, some leisurely. 

** Why, some of you got up like grandpa! 
better than that. Try it again. Down!”’ 

All were seated, 

** Now, up!”’ 

Quickly and heartily they rose, 

‘* That’s better. Down!’”’ 

And down they sat. 

** Up again!”’ 

Up they stood as one man. 

** That’s all right.’’ 

Then every pair of hands was doubled rapidly for a half- 
minute, after which everybody sat down ready for the next 
thing. 


The Names of the Apostles 
** How many apostles had Jesus ?”’ 
** Twelve.’’ 
** Now let us see if we can name them over by heart.’’ 
And as ‘‘ Mr. Joe”’ led them, there was a quite general 
recitation of the following stanza : 


You can do 


‘Of Jesus’ twelve apostles 
e Bible gives the names : 

First Peter, John, and Andrew, 
Bartholomew and James ; 

Then Philip, Matthew, Thomas, 
His helpers tried and true ; 

Then Simon, James, and Thaddeus, 
The traitor, Judas, too." 


The Lesson for the Day 

And now for about fifteen minutes came a study of the 
lesson for the day. It was entitled ‘‘ Christ at the Feast of 
Tabernacles,’’ being a selection from the seventh chapter 
of John. It was perhaps a harder lesson than usual to 
teach to little children, but Mr. Weathers handled it, 
finely. 

First, he presented vividly the surroundings and story of 
the lesson. In doing so, he employed largely the elliptical 
form of instruction, and his pupils completed his sentences 
admirably. There were occasional illustrations, frequent 
questions (usually personal, sometimes general), two or 
three incorrect statements, followed by pause to arrest 
attention and secure rectification, and the use of cbjects. 
The blackboard was freely used,—for example, by rough 
and rapid sketches of a tent, booth, Oriental house, and 
the temple, he gave an insight into the customs and cir- 
cumstances of the feast, which was compared to our 
Thanksgiving in its worship, and a circus day in Raleigh 
for attendance. Then the use of water in connection 
with the feast was touched upon, and Christ was presented 





as inviting men to come to the foun- 
tain of living waters. 

Following the lesson-story, eight 
pupils came forward to the platform 
for examination on the questions and ariswers given on 
their lesson-cards, each one to be asked all the questions. 
As*they proceeded, the teacher would turn to the body of 
the pupils, and ask intermittently, ‘‘ Is that right, Hal?” 
‘* How is that, Sheldon?’ Thus a lively interest was kept 
up in the seats as well as on the platform. 

The examination successfully passed, the recitation of 
the Golden Text was the next thing in order. It was given 
in concert, first by the boys and then by the girls, with two 
or three repetitions, then singly by several who were called 
on or questioned, and finally a few times by all. It was a 
capital way of storing these young minds with the gold of 
the Golden Text. 


Closing the Hour 


‘* Now we will sing our Tot Song,’’ proposed ‘ Miss 
Ida.’’ And seven of the wee ones gathered by her side at 
the organ and sang it beautifully. 

Just at this juncture a sudden cry rang out from the 
boys’ side of the room. It.is the first disturbing note. 
Will anybody be disconcerted ? Nota bit of it. Things 
like this have happened before. Of course everybody’s 
attention is attracted, and so the exercises are for the mo- 
ment suspended. ‘‘ Mr. Joe’’ rushes to the boy’s relief, 
finds his foot caught in a seat, extricates it, compares it to 
‘*a boy stumping his toe,’’ and at once hushes the young 
American. Interest is then transferred again to the plat- 
form, and the exercises are continued. 

The distribution of papers is made by four boys and girls, 
after which the ‘* Good-by Song ”’ is sung as the little peo- 


march out, some leaving by the side-door for their | 


omes, others entering the main auditorium to attend the 
‘* regular ’’ church service.— Hight C. Moore, Sunday-school 
Field Secretary Baptist State Convention, Raleigh, N. C. 


+ 
The Cradle Roll in Mexico’ 


I have often wondered whether many of your readers 
know that there is an American Sunday-school a mile and 
a half up in the air—for that is the elevation of this great 
Mexican City,—and I also wonder whether your readers 
can realize the fact that while they are trying to keep cool 
in July and August we thoroughly enjoy a bright wood fire 
in the fireplace every evening and all the year round, an 
overcoat being a necessity after nightfall summer and 
winter, and in the early morning also. 

Summer and winter are comparatively meaningless terms 
where frost and snow are hardly known, but I have suf- 
fered from the cold winds that blow through the streets of 
this old Aztec city almost as much as from the famous Bos- 
ton east winds in January. 

However, it is the Union Evangelical Church Sunday- 
school of this city that I have been trying to find time 
to tell your readers about, for it is the first church and 
Sunday-school established in this country exclusively for 
English-speaking people that is self-supporting. 

This Sunday-school is the largest in Mexico for English- 
speaking children, and a bonnier gathering of little ones 
it would be difficult to find, the climate and altitude seem- 
ing to impart a delicacy of touch in pink and white that 
could not be found elsewhere the world over. 

We are fast nearing the two hundred mark in member- 
ship, and Children’s Sunday, observed on the same date as 
in the States, brought out a church full of the children and 
their parents and friends, the program consisting of reci- 
tations, choruses, and solos, perhaps the most attractive 
number on the program being the Cradle Roll Presenta- 
tion, each of the babies on the Cradle Roll being brought 
forward to the pulpit as their names were called, where the 
pastor presented each with the school pin, and if this fea- 
ture has not been adopted by any of the Sunday-school 
superintendents who read your paper, I certainly advise 
them to try it this year, for thirty or more babies will often 
bring to church some older persons who have never entered 
it before, or since childhood. 

One father of two fine baby boys said to me afterwards, 
‘*It was the most beautiful service I ever witnessed,’’ and 
the flower decorations naturally added to the effect, for, as 
most of your readers know, Mexico is famous for the won- 
derful profusion of flowers at all seasons of the year, but 
we limited the color for this service to white, and platform, 
pulpit, and windows were filled with a great variety of 
white flowers, the color so emblematic of the pyrity and 
sweetness of the little ones. 

Our success may be best illustrated by the question one 
mother asked: ‘* What do you do at your Sunday-school, 
for I cannot keep my children away from it?’’ 

We appreciate Mrs. Bryner’s work here, for she gave a 
new force and impetus to Sunday-school workers all over 
this country.—Henry W. Morton, Superintendent Union 

Church Sunday-school, Mexico City, Mexico. 
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The Children of the Kingdom 
An Exercise for Children's Day 
An exercise for a large or small band of children dressed in 
white. One is chosen to recite the introductory verses, all 
uniting in the song. 
Over the river Jordan 
The gracious Saviour came, 
And when the trusting mothers 
Heard his beloved name, 
They brought their little children, 
That he his hands might lay 
Upon them in rich blessing 
That first glad Children’s Day. 


And in his arms they nestled, 
And round his feet they crept, 
And through their young heart’s rapture 
His love and glory swept. 
Their trust and rosy sweetness, 
Their innocence and play, 
He understood with gladness 
That first bright Children’s Day. 


They brought him dewy flowers, 
They looked into his eyes 

And saw the love light shining 
From God’s fair Paradise ; 

And where he led they followed, 
Content with him to stay, 

His pity had redeemed them 
That first sweet Children’s Day, 


Unto the heavenly kingdom, 
Upon the Easter morn, 
The Lord of Life ascended, 
By seraph hands upborne. 
And children still are meeting 
In his blest name to pray, 
To sing and —_ forever 
The first blest Children’s Day. 


Melody, ‘‘ Stand up yf ny all Arms extended in the first 
a of this song. A few flowers may be held in the lifted 
ands. 
We come to thee, Lord Jesus, 
This happy Children’s Day, 
And at thy feet, Lord Jesus, 
Our gifts of love we lay. 
With song and fragrant, blossoms 
We praise thy name alway, 
We come to thee, Lord Jesus, 
‘This happy Children’s Day. 


‘We come to thee, Lord Jesus, 
This blessed Sabbath hour, 
To shew thy loving kindness, 
Thy mercy and thy power ; 
Around us smile in gladness 
Thy gifts of leaf and flower, 
We come to thee, Lord Jesus, 
This blessed Sabbath hour. 
(Arms raised in semicircle fifth and sixth lines.) 


We come to thee, Lord Jesus, 
This happy Children’s Day, 
And for thy benediction 
With trustful hearts we pray. 
In shadow and in sunlight 
Thy hands upon us lay, 
We come to thee, Lord Jesus, 
This happy Children’s Day. 


In the closing stanza the hands may. be. clasped over the 
blossom stems, the heads bowed or lifted in prayer.—Marie 
Zetterberg, Galesburg, Ill. 


Information for Speech-Makers 


While there is much dispute as to the origin of Children’s 
Day, it is interesting to show the devélopment of the ob- 
servance of the day throughout the United States. The 
date is generally fixed for the second Sunday in June, al- 
though there is some deviation even by whole denomina- 
tions, In most churches which use the church year Chil- 
dren’s Day as such is not generally observed, as Easter has 
already been utilized as the great children’s festal day. In 
General Council Lutheran churches much is made of Whit- 
sunday, which occurs this year on the second Sunday in 
June. Confirmations are celebrated on this day among the 
Lutherans on this Pentecostal festival. Interesting -facts 
from the history of Children’s Day may be gathered for an 
address before the Sunday-school from a five-cent booklet 
entitled ‘* Children’s Day: Its Histary, Relation to the 
Church, and the Spread of the Kingdom,’’ prepared by the 
Rev. W. F. McMillen, 1oo8 Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building, Chicago. 


Having a Purpose in the Program 


A definite purpose should find place in every order of 
service, but on a special occasion this is an absolute ne- 
cessity in order to secure the lasting impression on the 
pupils and their visiting friends. ‘They know how to do 


this in a sterling school at the nation’s capital—the Calvary 
Baptist, where a special committee gives attention to the 
construction of programs throughout the year. Last year a 
very attractive Children’s Day program, in green and violet, 
was issued, in which sixteen hundred and two members 
took part. The service was divided into three parts: the 
children praising, the children serving, and the children 
giving. Hymns, recitations, readings, addresses, and 
prayers, all characterized the initial part of the program. 
Songs, a dialog, and recitations from the children them- 
selves voiced the importance of children serving, while the 
hymns, ‘* sunshine sermons ’’ from four boys, a word from 
the pastor, and the offering of $234 for the Playground and 
Fresh Air Fund, emphasized the importance of children 
giving. This, in substance, is a typical order of service from 
a school which can muster such well-known names in the 
Sunday-school world as the Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Greene, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General Shallenberger, Miles 
M, Shand, P. H. Bristow, and Francis W. Vaughn. 


£ 
Promotions on Children’s Day 


Children’s Day is made the occasion of the promoting of 
pupils from one department to another in many graded 
schools. In the Winfield Memorial Church of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, this occupied the second part of the program. 
Last year's order of service, as given below, shows the part 
the little children had in the service. 


Part I. 
Conducted by Misses Glennie Miles and Bessie Ramsey. 


Praise the Lord—Procession. 

Scripture—Miss Louise Sanders. 4 

Prayer—|], B. Dickenson, Assistant Superintendent. 

Address 6f Welcome—Master Lee Widener. 

Cradle Roll Presentation—Miss Eva Shoppach, Superin- 
tendent. 

Suffer the Children—Chorus of Sixty Children. 

Recitation— Miss Mable Irvine. 

Christ Our Captain—Chorus. 

Recitation—A Dream—Miss Susie Ramsey. 

Organ accompaniment— Miss Emma Overton. 

. Song—Children’s Day. 

11. Song—Members of Graduating Class Primary Department. 

12. en eee Shine Where You Are—-Miss 
Miles. 

Solo—Temple ef Peace—Miss Eulah Holland. 


Part II. 

Graduating Exercises. 
Presentation of Graduating Class—Miss Minnie Buzbee, 
Valedictory— Miss Katherine Waldenberger. 
Presentation of Diplomas—Colonel George Thorabuygh.., 
Farewell Song—Graduates and Primary ‘Teachers. 
Collection—Congregation. 
Mizpah Benediction. / 
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Planning a Children’s Day Program 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, February 10, 1905. 
My DEAR CONSTANCE : 

You were very true to your good name when 
you accepted the chairmanship of the Children’s Day Com- 
mittee. The Sunday-school superintendent is to be con- 
gratulated who counts among his workers those who have 
a willing spirit, even though they protest that they have 
**no talent at all.’’ 

I am only too glad to tell you the principle on which we 
worked last year in devising a Children’s Day program 
that was adapted to our needs. 

We awoke to the necessity of a radical change in the 
celebration of this day after several years of disheartening 
failure.. Two years ago I was chairman, and the event 
was a complete and finished failure. I- believe the pro- 
gram was called ‘‘symbolic,’’—symbolic of chaos. As. I 
remember, we had a pedestal of some kind to which vari- 
ous children were called to pay tributes of unintelli- 
gible speech and faded flowers. Throughout the course 
of the hour we had a number of recitations upon widely 
separated subjects. In the songs, ‘‘ Daisies and Butter- 
cups ’’ figured conspicuously, 

Last year we went to quite the other extreme. From a 
most reliable and dignified source the committee ordered a 
most reliable and dignified program. In itself it was truly 
praiseworthy in many ways. Jt constituted a history of 
religion from Adam down to the present time. In it there 
was no place for a pedestal, for limp wreaths, or faded flowers. 
But alas! the children would not pay attention to it, and 
even the older people followed it in a perfunctory way. 

After these experiences we were determined to mend 
matters. After some discussion we finally agreed upon 
the following sentiments : 

1. Children’s Day should be arranged with a view of 
being helpful to children. Adults have abundant opportu- 
nities for religious inspiration. 

2. There must be an organizing thought in the program, 
and a logical development of the idea. « 

3. Suitable symbols or decorations, introduced at the 
preper time, serve to fasten the thought in the mind. Our 
aim was to give young and old some idea of the extent of 
Sunday-school work, and to show that it ministers to all 
ages, from babies of the Cradle Roll to people of mature 
years, reaching out through its Home Department to 
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‘* shut-ins,’’ benefiting the neglected parts of our own 
country, and extending-a helping hand to those that sit in 
darkness in foreign lands. 

When the day came, the members of the Sunday-school 
marched into the auditorium of the church singing ‘* On- 
ward, Christian soldiers.’’ After an opening prayer, four 
little ones were presented for the rite of baptism. ‘Their 
names had previously been secured for the Cradle Roll, 
and before the parents left the altar the primary class went 
upon the platform and sang their cradle song : 


‘** Again the wee babies we welcome to-day, 
Oh ! give them a song of cheer, 
Their little feet guide in the heavenly way, 
Oh ! welcome the babies dear."’ 


Upon the front of the platform we had placed a quaint 
little cradle in which one of our good deacons of other 
days had been rocked. Quite as if drilled for the occasion 
one little miss climbed into the cradle, sitting upright while 
a little mother of the company began to rock it as a matter 
of course. Almost immediately, with a soft chord from 
the organ, a sweet voice began : 


** | think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he took little children, like lambs to his arms, 
I should like to have been with him then."’ 


We had a responsive a reading, arranged by our 
pastor, which I am sorry I cannot send you. It began, 
** And Jesus set a little child in their midst,’ 

Then followed our ‘‘ Shield Exercise,’’ which was the 
solution to two of our problems : 

1. What to do with about eighteen lively boys of twelve 
and thereabouts who cannot be induced to practise any 
special parts, and yet who ought to feel themselves a part 
of the Sunday-school. . 

2. How to put statistics before an audience in such a 
way as to impress them on the mind. 

Our plan was this: Weselected about eighteen facts 
bearing directly upon Sunday-school work. These we 
mounted in good plain lettering upon pasteboard shields. 
Thus the first shield bore this. inscription : 


04 
$800 


in 
Mission 
Ss. S. 
The boy who.carried it announced in clear tones : 
** During the year 1904, eighteen hundred scholars were 
gathered into various mission schools of our denomination 


me the United States.’’ 


After all had finished their items the shields were placed 
on short standards that encircled the platform, but so ar- 
ranged as to leave the cradle in view. 

The work of the Home Department was presented by 
its representative in most fitting words. Our superinten- 
dent spoke of the fact that Sunday-school work is not con- 
fined to our own land, but reaches out to our brothers of 
other races, He said it would be our pleasure to have 
some friends tell us a little about this work, As he finished 
speaking a number of young girls, bearing the flags of all 
nations, marched to the platform singing that missionary 
hymn beginning, 


‘* Uplift the banner, let it float, 
Skyward and seaward, wide and high." 


After finishing this song, as they left the platform, half 
turned to the right and half to the left. At each end of 
the platform were large jardiniéres, each filled with moist 
sand, in which the plants were temporarily placed. 
Into these jars the girls stuck their flag stems as ‘they left 
the platform. This gave a fitting background for the next 
part of the program. 

Four young ladies, each dressed to represent a foreign 
nation, came forward. In turn they gave a short but true 
account of Sunday-school work in the lands they repre- 
sented. _ At this point the superintendent announced that 
the primary class had their annual offering for Foreign 
Missions, and that it would be received now. He handed 
the plates to two of these young ladies, who received the 
offering from the children. 

In closing, the pastor spoke a few words on ‘ Christian 
Patriotism,’’ showing that our desire should be ‘‘ our land 
for ‘Christ, and Christ for all lands.’’ As he finished speak- 
ing, one of our oldest men, whose good gray head is a 
crown of glory, and one of our manly little boys, took 
cords and drew up from behind a screen a white cross, 
about which was draped an American flag. As it slowly 
rose to position the interest of the audience kindled to en- 
thusiasm. At a sign from the pastor the audience arose 
and sang with one accord, 


** In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o'er the wrecks of time."’ 


Now, my dear, you will be apt to improve upon this 
program, but if it is suggestive or helpful to you we shall 
be very glad, 

Please let me hear of your plans, for we are in search of 
all available ideas. May the work of your Sunday-school 
go from stremgth to strength is my wish. 

As ever, your friend, 
ISABELLA. 






















Fourth Chapter 
ELL, after that, White Christopher set every- 


thing by those sheep. He appeared to feel 

as if they belonged to him and he must look 
out for them, see they had food and drink and were 
all safe and sheltered at night. If any of those sheep 
of Lysander’s, with that mark on them in red, strayed 
away or got into any kind of trouble the boy seemed 
to find it out somehow and came to their help. And 
many lost or troubled sheep of other kinds were found 
out and helped by White Christopher. As I look back 
to that time I wonder more and more that this whole 
district isn’t different from other districts anywheres. 
For years we all lived right under the shadow of the 
cross, you might say. Night and day it was there, 
helping and comforting and warning. There wasn't a 
man, woman or child in the village or for miles around 
that could forget, even if they tried to, that blessed 
shape and what it stood for. 

Elder Welcome was at Sugar Hill village then. 
You have heard of him. He was one of the old 
sort of strict, narrow, severe ministers, always preach- 
ing the law and in danger of forgetting the gospel. 
He was sometimes real harsh in his manners, but he 
had a kind heart inside, though many never found 
it out. The Elder was dreadfully down on what he 
called popery and he gave that name to lots of things 
I never should. He wouldn’t have anything to do 
with some of the very best and most comforting 
things, or what appears to me so, if they were things 
followed and made much of by what he called papists. 
And it wasn't only one denomination he gave that 
name to. 

When he first heard talk of Christopher. and _ his 
doings he was dreadfully worked up. He said he 
knew what folks meant by what they were saying 
though he didn’t believe the poor, foolish boy meant 
any such thing. _ He said it was one of the most dan- 
gerous things in the world, and ‘twas called making 
the sign of the cross. That don't sound so danger- 
ous, does it? But I was brought up myself to think 
it was and maybe it’s so. Anyway that wasn’t ex- 
actly what White Christopher did. I've seen the 
real thing, seen Catholics and Episcopals, too, the 
highest sort, you know, do it, and it isn’t just pre- 
cisely: like Christopher's sign, though I guess it some- 
times does what the boy's motion did, makes you 
think of things it's good to call to mind. Sco the 
Elder talked and even preached against this thing, 
and other mere outward forms, as he said, copyings 
of the dangerous and idolatrous practises of certain 
mistaken sects, and so on. Fora spell he didn’t see 
the boy following this dangerous practise himself, and 
1 never knew how he came to at last. 


a 

Cyrus and Charlotte didn’t belong to his church, 
but they'd known the Elder all their days and 
looked up to him. Fact is he sort of ruled over all 
that section of country and had the whole say as to 
religion and churches and all that. ‘Twas a good 
deal the way popes do, I suppose, even if the Elder 
was so down on them and their followers. So he 
came over to Franconia and dealt with the boy's 
father and mother about Christopher. Maybe it was 
then he first saw the boy make that solemn motion. 
I know he talked to him and tried to make him un- 
derstand how dangerous it was to go on doing that, 
and why ‘twas wicked to introduce such mere forms 
and idolatrous doings into communities. But it 
didn’t appear to make much impression and the boy 
went on stretching out his poor, weak arms, day and 
night, to tired, troubled, sinful folks, and being a 
sign and a sermon, a help and a comfort and a lov- 
ing reminding to all of us. 

You see 'twas different, as far as I know, from what 
anybody else in the world ever did before. Folks 
have preached the cross, and borne the cross, some 
people have died for the cross, and a few, dreadful 
few, have been put to death on the cross, copying as 
well as could be, in a poor, weak, human way, what 
their Master did. But this boy became the cross 
itself and there it stood before us day after day, night 
after night, till we knew it by heart, its shape, its 





Editor's Nete.—With this chapter Mrs. Slosson's story is 
concluded. It is now ready in book form, 75 cents. 
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looks, its sad and dreadful, but somehow beautiful 
meaning, every single soul of us in this Franconia 
valley. To be sure we'd had a sign of the same 
thing with us years and years, by spells. Way up 
on the side of old Lafayette would come out once in 
a while, sudden and bright and plain a great white 
cross. Sometimes all this valley would be in fog and 
the dark and wet, for days and days in May when the 
spring had ought to been with us, and just as we were 
getting discouraged and low in our minds there'd 
come up a breeze and the mist and clouds would roll 
away from the mountains like a curtain lifting, and 
there would be the great, white, shining sign, way up 
on Lafayette. But it hadn’t meant much to us some- 
how. I guess it was too far up, too strange and high 
and dazzling. We needed something low down, 
closer to us, every-day like, just to make clear, to 
explain in easy words, as you might say, that high, 
wonderful sign up in the clouds. 

There was a good deal of feeling those days be- 
tween the different denominations. I suppose there 
is now and always will be in this world. There was 
going to be some kind of a missionary meeting, in 
Franconia one tiine, with people from all round this 
section attending, and a minister from Nashua to make 
an address and so on. 'Twas a great tigpe for us and 
a meeting was called a spell beforehand to arrange 
about it. The three ministers in this village were 
there besides the Littleton and Lisbon and Bethlehem 
and Whitefield ones. It was in the old union meet- 
ing-house and most everybody round here went. I 
don't just recollect how it came about nor what 
started it but the meeting hadn't more than begun 
before there was trouble. The Baptist minister from 
Lisbon proposed something or other and the Congre- 
gational from Whitefield went against it. And then 
first thing we knew they were all taking sides and the 
point was, not whether this or that way of running the 
missionary meeting was best, but whether this or that 
sect was right in their doctrines. At it they. went, 
hot and fierce, loud and angry, and growing worse 
and worse every minute. Sprinkling or dipping, free 
will or election, perseverance or falling from grace, all 
were brought up and argued for and against till you 
couldn't hear yourself whisper. And it was called a 
union meeting too. 

rd 


Elder Welcome was in the thick of it from the 
start. I can see him now as I think it all over, a tall, 
big framed man with a thick head of bushy, gray hair, 
looking most white 'twas so near his red face. And 
there he stood a swinging his long arms and bringing 
down one big fist on the palm of the other hand and 
bellowing out what he believed and what he said 
others didn't believe. Just in the middle of one of 
his loudest, harshest sayings I somehow heard—or 
felt, more like, for I don’t see how I could have 
heard it in all that noise—a little kind of rustling, 
moving sound. And I see the old Elder stop speak- 
ing and stand just as quiet without moving, his long 
arms still raised up in that threatening way of his as 
if he was going to knock down anybody that didn’t 
hold his’ views, 

He was looking down the aisle towards the door 
and I saw his face kind of change as if it was shaking 
a little and the red went out of it. I thought for a 
minute he'd got some kind of attack or stroke. Then 
I see other folks move round and look towards the 
door too and I turned my head like the rest. And 
there right inside the door-way was a little slim white 
figure with two arms held straight out and a white face 
betwixt them with a loving, though just a mite anxious, 
look, that wasn't exactly a smile, on its features, and 
I knew White Christopher had come, Everybody 
saw him and the house seemed dreadful still, after all 
the noise and racket of that religious discussion. I 
don't think there was a soul there that didn’t take in 
a blessed meaning to the sign that time, anyway. 
They couldn't help seeing the difference betwixt the 
two ends of that aisle in the meeting-house just then. 
Up pulpit way the angry, excited, argufying Christian 
ministers lifting their arms to threaten and put down 
their fellow Christians that didn’t think their own 
way. And again, down at the door that little quiet 
figure, holding out his slim, weak arms in the shape 
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of that one great thing that Christians everywhere can 
agree in remembering with love and everlasting thanks- 
giving. 'Twasn’t but a few seconds, I suppose, but 
it appeared a long time before the Elder dropped his 
hands and sat down without another word and Dr. 
Lovell from Whitefield offered prayer. 1 was going 
to tell you about two or three more occasions in that 
same old union meeting-house when Christopher 
came in just the nick of time, as you might say, 
when good folks had forgot themselves for the minute 
and there was a storm and noise. In his still way, 
without a single word out of his dumb lips, he 
seemed to say, most as his Master did that time when 
the waves of the sea ran high, ‘‘ Peace, be still,’’ and 
I tell you, as Scripture says, there was a great calm. 

But I won't go into the particulars, for this story 
I'm telling is too long a’ready. There isn’t any 
singular ending to it as perhaps you'd think there 
might be. Seems as if, if we humans had arranged 
things, we should have made the lesson of that poor 
boy's life those years stronger by having it end up in 
some remarkable way that nobody could forget nor 
help paying attention'to. If he had lost his life, to 
save somebody, if he'd been able to speak just before 
the end if *twas only one word, just to show what 
he'd really meant by his one sign and signal, why 
that would have appeared so appropriate and fitting 
somehow. But it wasn’t so. He was never very 
strong, you know, and he just kind of weakened 
and weakened, grew whiter and thinner and faded 
away like a flower when its time has come. 

ar 

There was one thing about his dying that I’ ve never 
talked about with Franconia folks. But it won't do 
any harm to speak of it to you after all these years. 
Mr. Foster, the minister here that had taken so 
much interest in Christopher, was away when the boy 
lay so sick. And when Cyrus and Charlotte saw the 
end was near they sent for Elder Welcome. He was 
there at the very last and I was there i: Nobady 
else but the boy's father and mothem ristopher 
had laid still and quiet for quite a’spéell with his ‘eyes 
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‘ shut up and we thought he was most gone. He hadn't 
“made his sign now for some hours ; he’ was too weak 


to raise his arms. And there we waited, watching him 
and listening close for the last little breath. Cyrus 
and Charlotte were right side of him, and I was in 


the corner back of the head of the bed where I could. 


see the boy and the rest but not trouble anybody by 
being around. Elder Welcome stood at the foot of 
the bed looking at the dying boy. He'd been real 
fond of him, like all of us, and I'd never seen his 
face look so kind and yearning and sorry before. I 
couldn’t help looking at it instead of watching the 
little, white face on the pillow that I knew so well. 
And all of a sudden I saw the old man’s look change 
and he gave a start. I turned to look at the boy and 
I saw his eyes were wide open, and they were looking 
straight at the Elder, and, deary me; how loud those 
eyes spoke. The boy wanted something, and with 
all his might and main. he was trying to ask for it. 
There was nothing else about him that showed any 
life, only those begging, praying eyes. I did think 
for a second that I saw his arms just tremble a mite 
as if he was trying hard to move them but I ain't sure. 
But dear me, he didn’t need to move them nor to 
speak, even if his poor dumb lips could have done it. 
We knew what he wanted ; what other thing had he 
ever showed he wanted in all that shut up little life 
of his? And it was Elder Welcome he was begging 
for it. I don’t know how many seconds it was, it 
couldn't have been many, for Charlotte or Cyrus or 
me or all of us, I'm pretty sure, would have been 
ahead of the Elder and tried to satisfy the boy. But 
there was time for such a look of trouble, of doubt- 
ing, of love and wanting to help, such a half scare«| 
look to pass over the Elder's hard featured, powerful, 
old face. Then he looked up, right up to the ceiling 
—through it, I guess—and I saw his lips moving. 
Bless the man, I'm certain sure he was asking before- 
hand to be forgiven for what he was going to do. 
Then—he stretched out his two arms. He did it 
sort of quick and hurried, pretty awkward, looking 
round, half ashamed or frightened like, to see if we 
noticed it, but he did it. And the boy sawit. He 
knew what it was, awkward and only half finished as 
it was, and the old look that wasn’t quite a smile, 
though his mother always held that it was, came over 
his face. And it’stayed there till we shut it away 
two days afterwards and left him, asleep and wait- 
ing. , 
Yes, that’s his grave that you were asking about, 
in the Streeter Neighborhood burying-ground, with 
the verse Mr. Foster picked out to put on the stone, 


is when a standard bearer ftaintetb. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 14 


The Prayer of the Frank 
Young Man 
By George Lee Burton 


AVE me, O Lord, from hell, 

S For this I pray ; 

And some time save from sin,-— 
But not to-day. 

I’ve youth tnd health, and may 

Not give up pleasure’s sway, 

Nor drink that brings me, in 
Beguiling way, 

Within its magic spell. 


I am an average man, 
And better far 
Than many men and some 
Few women are ; 
Yet do not ask me, Lord, 
To quite obey thy Word 
Till failing zest shall come, 
Till age shall mar, 
And then perhaps I can. 


But save from sickness, Lord, 
. And give long life : 

Grant what the world calls good, 
And in the strife 

Keep off remorse and shame, 

Grant sin without the blame ; 

In age no doubt I could, 
With a good wife 

To help, obey thee, Lord. 

LovisvILLE, Ky. 





Elsie’s Time-Table 


By Juliet Older Carlton 


** AA ISS Elsie Thornton,’’ called Elsie’s brother 
‘Ray, ‘‘ma says for you to get down off that 
shed and come in and clear the table."’ 

Elsie heard the screen door slam when Ray came 
out to feed the pigs and knew beforehand what he 
would say. 

She stood upon the roof of the low shed attached 
to the barn, and watched the long freight-train as it 
wound its way down the valley, toward the town. 

Ever since she and Ray could climb as high as the 
shed roof, it had been a source of delight to scramble 
up there and watch the train and count the cars. 

‘* Els-ie-e !'’ called her mother. 

‘seventeen, eighteen, nineteen—and the ca- 
boose,’’ counted Elsie, sliding slowly down from the 
shed. She was prepared for the scolding which her 
mother seemed to think she deserved, and began to 
gather up the dishes. 

‘*I’ve coaxed and talked enough, Elsie,’’ said her 
mother, ‘‘and the next time you leave your work to 
climb on that shed, I shall punish you."’ 

Elsie was ten, and a threat of punishment was a 
serious matter. 

‘*It seems as if there’s always something to do, 
every time the cars go by,’’ she protested, with a pout. 

**It's because you leave your work, and don’t get it 
done before the cars go by,’’ said her mother. ‘‘ Now 
hurry, and don’t let me hear any more about it.*’ 

Now it happened that Elsie’s Uncle Charley, who 
boarded with them, heard this talk, and felt just a 
little bit sorry for Elsie. 

It had been only ten years since he was ten, and 
he remembered how boys and girls of ten feel about 
scoldings, and work, and such matters. 

As he came through the kitchen, he made believe 
pinch Elsie’s ear, and told her to cheer up and ‘‘ look 
pleasant,’’ and when he came home in the evening, 
he would tell her something. 

Elsie cheered up and began to sing as she washed 
the dishes, for she loved her Uncle Charley almost 
better than any body in the world. 

After supper, that evening, Uncle Charley and 
Elsie sat up on the shed roof, and Uncle Charley took 
a bright red account-book, and wrote off a time-table, 
something like this:— Get up quickly when I'm 
called ;—set table for mother ;—help Eva to dress 
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and brush her hair in time for breakfast ;—clear table, 
wash dishes and sweep kitchen by eight o'clock. 

From eight to eight-fifteen, watch train ;— feed 
dickey-bird and dust sitting-room. From nine to 
half-past nine, practise music-lesson (this was during 
Elsie’s vacation), then an hour and a half for sewing, 
reading or play ;—help mother about the dinner till 
eleven forty- five ;—watch passenger-train five to ten 
minutes. 

The afternoon was so empty that it hardly seemed 
worth while to make a time-table, as there was nothing 
to do, after the dinner dishes were done, except to dress 
for the afternoon, and practise another half hour. 

Elsie was surprised to find how much time there 
was, and wondered what had become of if all. 

She showed her ‘‘time-card,’’ as she called it, to 
her mother, who promised, if Elsie would do her tasks 
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promptly, that she might watch the trains and have 
all the time between tasks to read and play and make 
doll-clothes. 

Ray was so taken with the idea of a time-table 
that he wanted one of his own, and of course Uncle 
Charley was very glad to help him make one out. 
‘« Now,"’ said Uncle Charley, ‘‘ you see to it that you 
run according to schedule. It mixes things up fear- 
fully when they're not on time, and sometimes, ‘‘ he 
added solemnly, ‘‘ they cause a wreck."’ 

‘«T think it's great fun,'’ said Ray. ‘‘A fellow can 
watch the cars or anything, and not be hollered at all 
the time."’ 

‘* And it saves so much crossness and pouts,"’ said 
Elsie. ‘I'm always going to have a time-table and 
run on time."’ 

Spirit Lake, Iowa. 





A Brigade’s Tribute to a Chaplain 


The Twenty-fifth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 





= HAT Mr. Trumbull was careful to discover 





wae and to meet the needs of his parishioners was 


an em 
| [ evidenced by a change of habits on his part 

| } by no means easy for one of his tempera- 
a ment. Until he entered the army, he 
had been accustomed to speak extemporaneously. 
But he soon found that the men with whom he min- 
gled day by day, and with whom he was in frequent 
conversation, would come to the services in larger 
numbers when he wrote his sermons than when he 
did not. On one occasion, when he was’ preaching 
without notes, a soldier looked in at the entrance to 
the chapel tent, and turned away in disgust, saying to a 
comrade, ‘‘ Pshaw ! he is only talking. I thought he 
was preaching.'’ So the chaplain wrote his sermons 
even ‘‘under the siege firing until midnight, in a 
splinter proof by the light of a candle stuck in the 
fuse-hole of the upper half of a spherical case-shot."’ 
Somiefimes his preaching was in the open air, some- 
times in a chapel tent, or again, as in the winter of 
1864-65 near Richmond, where the regiment had its 
camp from November to March, in a rustic chapel 
built with great skill and taste by the soldiers. 

No phase of army life gave Chaplain Trumbull 
more concern thah the terribly disastrous results of 
the ‘‘ substitute’} evil, a system that came to be a 
serious menace to character at home and in the field. 
‘«Substitute brokers'’ came into existence, whose 
business it was to secure men to enlist, taking a large 
share of the bounty offered by the state. These 
brokers saw that desertion from the army was a good 
risk ; hence men who became known as ‘‘ bounty 
jumpers’’ were persuaded to enlist and desert as often 
as opportunity offered. 

Dr. Trumbull has told of an Irish-American mother 
who proudly said of her son Michael : 

‘‘It's a place under the government he's been 
afther gittin’, and it gives him very good pay."’ 

‘* What sort of a place is it?’’ asked a friend. 


‘* Well, I'm not quite shure as to that. But I be- 
lave they call it ‘lapeing the bounty.’ ’’ 
The evil grew to fearful proportions. Desertions 


increased. When at last the government was fully 
aroused the executions of deserters was pushed to 
frenzied extremes. Again and again Chaplain Trum- 
bull was called upon to minister to men as they knelt 
by the open grave facing the fatal firing party. The 
last deserter to whom the chaplain was called to min- 
ister was a mere boy, an underwitted lad who had 
been enticed away from his city home by a substitute 
broker. When he arrived in camp he decided that 
he wanted to go home, and he started away in broad 
daylight toward the boat-landing. When he was 
brought back, in his simplicity he started to run, was 
rearrested, and sentenced to be shot. 

Chaplain Trumbull tried to have the sentence set 
aside. But the orders from the department com- 
mander were for immediate execution, and there was 
no time to secure any reversal. 

** At first,’ wrote the chaplain, ‘‘he gave way to 
an outburst of childish grief on being told that he was 
to be shot. ‘I don’t want to be killed,’ he said. 
‘Won't the general parole me?’ Having cried his 
first cry out, he quieted down and listened to my 
words of sympathy. His thoughts were unselfishly of 
his home. If he must die, he did not want his fam- 
‘They'd feel so bad about it,’ he 


ily to know it 





said. ‘I suppose it would kill’em all. They'd be 
thinking of it nights. Don’t tell’em of it. I sup- 
pose it would kill my father.’ 

‘* After that first burst of grief over his lot he 
seemed not to be troubled in the thought of death. 
When he came to the place of execution he was imrno 
degree disturbed by the terrible preparations. He 
walked to the open grave, and looked into it with 
childish curiosity. He knelt again to pray as calmly 
as though he were by his own bedside. 

‘«He looked at the firing party with interest, as 
though he saw only kind-hearted comrades. Just as 
his arms were being pinioned, a little bird flew over 
him. He turned his head and followed the bird with 
his eyes, ‘as though he would like to chase it. Then 
he looked again at the muskets of the firing party, 
with soft, steady eyes, as before. 

*««Let me kneel on the ground and rest on the 
coffin,’ he said, as they fixed him in position. 

‘** No, kneel on the coffin,’ was the order. 

‘* Hardly had he taken this position when he fell 
forward dead, with every bullet of the firing party di- 
rectly through his body—three through his heart. 
He uttered no sound, nor did his frame quiver."’ 

But such scenes as this did not reduce the number 
of desertions. The chaplain, in conversation one 
day with General—then Lieutenant-Colonel—E. D. S. 
Goodyear, suggested that ‘‘the new deserters in such 
a case were men who were already guilty of the crime 
for which the others were executed, and that the sight 
of its punishment tempted them to take flight before 
they were discovered and brought to a similar end. 
It seemed evidently that the only cure for such a 
difficulty would be the proffer of immunity to those 
who would confess their guilt, and make the best pos- 
sible amends in the case."’ 

Goodyear rode over to talk on the subject with 
General Ord, the department commander, and the 
result was Lincoln's proclamation of March 11, 1865, 
exempting from punishment confessed deserters then 
in service. One-seventh of the men in the regiment 
at once confessed to being deserters, and the conduct 
of that regiment in the closing campaign of the war 
disclosed the fact that these men were nevertheless 
capable of the highest efficiency and.courage. 

Through all that fighting summer of '64 the chap- 
lain and his friend Henry Camp were together con- 
stantly. It was in September that Camp received 
from Governor Buckingham his commission as major 
of the Tenth Connecticut, and for a few days after he 
had taken Op the duties of his new position there 
came a brief respite from long weeks of hard fight- 
ing. But on September 28 the regiment moved hur- 
riedly from its position before Petersburg to Deep 
Bottom, whence it pushed on over the Darbytown 
road toward Richmond in two days of forced marches. 
On October 12, after days of peculiar privation and 
exposure, the regiment passed out of the works near 
the New Market road in light marching order, only to 
return within an hour ortwo. That night Trumbull 
and Camp sat together until past midnight, talking 
and writing, and sharing their evening devotions as 
they retired for a night of rest. 

At three in the morning they were on foot again. 
Tlie column moved out of the works to the p.ains 
between the Darbytown and Charles City roads, 
where the troops formed for an attack. For several 
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hours, in the brilliant sunshine of that autumn day, 
there was brisk firing. Shortly after noon Camp 
started down the road with a party of men under 
orders from the corps commander, and while he was 
away the regiment took up a position at the extreme 
right of the division, in evident preparation for an 
assault on the Confederate works. Between these 
strong entrenchments and the Union lines there was 
a tangle of ‘‘slashings,’’ the chopped and broken 
branches of trees, and a thicket of scrub oaks, vines, 
and laurels, through which a dashing charge was 
impossible. 

The chaplain anxiously hoped that his friend would 
not return in time for that desperate charge. But he 
reached the line just in time. The men well knew 
the inevitable disaster that must meet them in the 
bullet-swept tangle before them, but Camp moved in 
and out amcag them with a cheerful face and words 
of encouragement. The Tenth had never yet fallen 
back, and it would not do so now. 

When the signal for the charge was given Camp 
had by his own choice the left of the front line, a po- 
sition of vantage in directing his men, and one pecu- 
liarly exposed. For the first time in any fight the 
friends clasped hands and bade each other good-by. 
They pushed on together through the thicket. The 
chaplain turned to his wounded_and dying soldier 
comrades round about him, while Camp struggled 
through with his men to the open plain beyond the 
thicket, and stood for a moment to reform the broken 
lines. 

‘*His tall and manly form,"’ wrote the chaplain, 
‘*was too distinct a target to escape special notice 
from the foe. Waving his sword, he called aloud 
cheerily, ‘Come on, boys, come on!’ then turned 
to the color-sergeant just emerging from the thicket, 
that he might rally the men on the regimental stand- 
ard. As he did so a bullet passed through his lungs, 
and, as he fell on his side, he was pierced yet again 
and again by the thick-coming shot. His death was 
as by the lightning’s stroke. His eyes scarce turned 
from their glance at the tattered, dear old flag, ere 
they were closed to earth, and opened again beyond 
the stars:and their field of blue."’ oe 

* * * * a 


Chaplain Trumbull accompanied: his friend's body 
to its resting-place in his Hartford home. His grief 
seemed inconsolable. The two were so _ veritably 
one that in his dying thé one seemed to. bear away 
with him the very life of the other. But the chaplain 
did not permit himself to forget his duty to the cause 
to which his friend had given all that he had. There 
were yet many months of service with the regiment 
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in the long winter before Petersburg, and in the clos- 
ing months of the war. Mr. Trumbull was urgently 
needed in the Sunday-school field work, but he saw 
that he ought to remain with his comrades to the end 
in the completion of his task and theirs. It was not 
until August 25, 1865, that he with his regiment was 
mustered out of service, and he was free to return to 
his Connecticut field work. 

There is no more significant testimony to his work 
as a chaplain in his three years of service than a 
modest bundle of faded papers, telling in a way 
which is probably unparalleled in the military records 
of the Civil War the story of the love and respect his 
comrades bore for him. From the brigade head- 
quarters before Richmond this petition was for- 
warded to General Alfred H. Terry, Commander of 
the Department of Virginia : 

‘*We the officers of the 3d Brigade, 1st Division, 
24th Army Corps, have the honor to request that 
Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, chaplain of the 1oth Conn. 
Vol. Infty., receive the rank of Major of Volunteers 
by Brevet, for distinguished services in camp and on 
the field. Mr. Trumbull has not confined his labors 
to his own regiment, but has in reality been the 
chaplain of the brigade, and as such has won the love 
and confidence of all. No man, certainly, could be 
more faithful in the discharge ‘of his duties ; none, we 
believe, more successful. « 

‘« But the fidelity and efficiency of Mr. Trumbull in 
the performance of his legitimate duties as chaplain 
is not the only ground upon which our request is 
based. Always at his post'in time of danger, he has, 
on two occasions at least, displayed marked and con- 
spicuous gallantry, dashing into the thickest of the 
fight to rally and encourage the wavering line. 

*«We earnestly hope that our request may be favor- 
ably considered."’ 

That this petition could not ‘be granted by the War 
Department was solely due to the fact that no law 
provided for the promotion of chaplains, the only offi- 
cers thus debarred from such recognition. But Gen- 
eral Terry forwarded the petition with, this endorse- 
ment ; 

. +*The 3d Brigade referred to within was for a long 
time a part of' the division which I commanded, and 
I am personally cognizant of the services of Chaplain 
Trumbull. No officer of his regiment has displayed 
more gallantry in action, or done more to animate the 
men to do their duty than he, and if the recognition of 
services asked for within can be made, it could not be 
bestowed on'a man more worthy than he. He isa 
brave, high-minded Christian gentleman and patriot.’’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The American Revision’s Contributions 
to Good English—By the Rev. Louis Agassiz Gould 





OT iong ago an article appeared in one of the 
leading magazines on ‘‘ Improving the Style of 
the Bible.’ The article was not sympathetic 

with any of the revisions that have yet appeared. It 
appealed for the rhythm, tone, music, and connota- 
tion of the 1611 Bible. It failed to notice that these 
qualities are valuable only as they are a reflection of 
accuracy. The Revisers are particular, in their Pref- 
ace, to pay their tribute to the King James Version as 
‘¢a venerable monument of English usage,’* and par- 
ticularly to ‘‘ the music of its cadences and the felici- 
ties of its rhythm.'’ They indicate as their task ‘‘ to 
increase its fidelity without destroying its charm."’ 

One of the most eminent services performed by the 
joint British and American Committee in the Revised 
Version of 1885 was the removal of many archaic and 
antiquated forms from the text of the Bible. The 
American Committee, in the edition of 1901, has car- 
ried this praiseworthy labor stili farther. 

‘* Who" and ‘‘that’’ now refer uniformly to per- 
sons ; ‘‘which'’ is confined to things. ‘‘A’’ is sub- 
stituted for ‘‘an’’ before words beginning with the 
letter ‘‘h.’’ We now read ‘‘a harp,’’ ‘‘a hedge,"’ 
‘‘a heifer,’’ and no longer ‘‘an harp,’’ ‘‘an hedge,’ 
‘‘an heifer.'’ We renew acquaintance with ‘‘ my 
handmaid,’’ ‘‘my head,’’ and forfeit the friendship 
of ‘*mine handmaid,’’ ‘‘mine head.'’ ‘ Pourtray’’ 
resolves itself in artistic rays to ‘‘portray.’’ ‘*Jus- 
tice’’ is now dispensed by the court that formerly 
dispensed ‘‘judgement."’ ‘‘ Despoil’’ and ‘* plun- 
der'’ tell us what our fathers used to do when they 
‘‘spoiled’’ an enemy. A ‘false man*’ is something 
more than a ‘‘ vain man,"’ and ** falsechood"’ is some- 


thing more than ‘‘ vanity,’""—and we must say so. A 
‘¢stranger'’ has divided himself into three persons, 
because ‘‘a stranger,"’ ‘‘a foreigner,’’ and ‘‘a so- 
journer'’ represent three different words in the Hebrew. 

Certain texts which were formerly regarded as in- 
delicate are now softened to something more euphoni- 
ous. ‘‘ Bowels,’’ as the seat of the emotions, becomes 
‘« heart,’’ and so does ‘‘ reins’’ (actually, the kidneys). 
See Genesis 43 : 30; Job 30: 27; Isaiah 63: 15; 
Jeremiah 4 : 19; Lamentations 1:20. ‘‘ Heart’’ oc- 
casionally becomes ‘‘mind,’’ because the Hebrews 
like the Chinese believed that ‘‘the heart thinks."’ 
‘«Stink’’ does not smell so bad now that it is reduced 
to ‘‘an evil odor.’’ 

The charge of immodesty that has been preferred 
against certain paragraphs of the Old Testament has 
lost much of its force since many of the obnoxious 
expressions have been modified. Greater purity of 
expression may be discerned in passages like the fol- 
lowing (but it must be remembered at the same time 
that there is such a thing as false modesty): Job 19: 
17; Psa. 73:27; Song of Solomon 7 : 2; Isaiah 
3:24; Ezekiel 6:9; 23:3. But by far the largest 
number of changes will be noticed in the case of single 
words occurring in many passages, or more frequently 
in a single passage. The total wrought by the altera- 
tions has been a large increase of beauty and clear- 
ness, 

Faithfulness has been the guiding star of the Re- 
visers,—faithfulness to the original idea, and faith- 
fulness to the modern expression of that idea. Their 
ruling thought has been construction, not destruction. 
They particularly disavow the iconoclasm of the ‘' im- 
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age smashers.”* They have insisted upon a two-thirds 
majority vote for every alteration. They distinctly 
aver: ‘‘ But in making these and other slight changes, 
the American editors have not forgotten that they are 
dealing with a venerable monument of English usage, 
and have been careful not to obliterate the traces of 
its historic origin and descent.'’ The words of Bishop 
Westcott are eminently true: ‘‘ Most of the objections 
which are brought against the Revision are either 
groundless or are outweighed by corresponding gains."’ 
Thus we have the old Bible within the new Bible, 
and the new Bible within the old Bible ; nothing lost 
and much gained. Certainly few tears will be shed 
in bidding farewell to many obsolete expressions in 
the subjoined collation of passages : 


Archaisms and Obsolete Expressions Removed 
FREQUENT PASSAGES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


1885 Igor 
afore 
brought again 
astonied 
basilisk 
carcase 
chapiter 
coasts 
corn 
cunning 
discover (foundations) 
fan (a he grain) 
fan (the DB 
fine (metals) 
fray (birds) 


gift 
eathen 
hoipen 


aeement 

ift up the hand 
light off 

man of Belial 
minjsh 

mourn (3 times) 
ouches 

poll (the head) 
reins 

seethe 

sodden 

spoil 

stink 

stink 

stranger 

trust in 

usury 

vanity (8 times) 
widow 

wist 


before 
brought back 
astonished 
adder 

dead body 
capital 
borders 


grain 

skilful 

uncover (foundations) 
diverse 

winnow (the grainy 
refine (metals) 


frighten (birds) 


nations 
helped 
justice 
swear 
alight from 
base man 
diminish 
moan (3 times) 
settings 
cut the hair of (the head) 
* heart. 
boil 4 
boiled ' 
despoil, destroy 
stench © 
become foul 
foreigner 
take refuge in 
interest 
falsehood (8 times) 
woman 
knew 


FREQUENT PASSAGES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
hale 
holpen 
shew 
trode 
wot 
fulfil 


OCCASIONAL PASSAGES I} 
a plain man 
halted 
flax was bolled 
put a difference 
charges 
beeves oxen 
riotous liver lutton 
amerce ne 
dragons serpents 
confectioners perfumers 
stuff baggage 
prospects (architecture) | beams (architecture) 
chapmen traders 
cracknels cakes 

threshold 

magnificent 

be hurtful to 

umpire 

elders 

anticipated 

vats 

turtle-dove 

sore distressed 

wild goats 

no hewer 

cracked (ground) 

become fools 

since 

ledge 

marshes 

anger 

was lame 

report 

OCCASIONAL PASSAGES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
none occasion no occasion 
judgement justice 

wrayeth thee maketh thee known 
were choked were drowned 
what will I what do I desire 
Straitly strictly 
subtilly craftily 
ward guard 
entreat shamefully treat shamefully 
carefully accurately 
curious arts magical arts 
temperance self-control 
heresies factions, parties 
be instant in season be urgent in season 
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drag 

give help to 
show 

trod 

know 

make full 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
a quiet man 

limped 

flax was in bloom 
make a distinction 
flatter 


—- 


turtle 

hardly bestead 
satyrs 

no feller 

chapt (ground) 
dote 


sith 
settle 
marishes 
choler 
halted 
bruit 
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LESSON 7. MAY 14. JESUS PRAYS FOR HIS FOLLOWERS 


John 17 : 15-26. (Read chaps. 16, 17.) Memory verses: 20, 21 


Golden Text: I pray for them.—John 17 : 9 
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them from the evil. 
16 They are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world. 


18 As thou hast sent me into the world, even 
so have I also sent them into the world. 


20 Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through 
their word ; 


Father, ar¢ in me, and I in thee, that: they 
also may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me. 


as we are one: 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW far is Jesus willing to go in sharing what he 
has with us? What limits does he put on 
what he and his followers can have in com- 

mon? Have we any right or reason to put an 
impassable gulf between Christ and ourselves as to 
any blessing. or privilege or power of his that we 
need or long for, and to feel that we cannot have 
that ? Would it help us if we could know that Christ 
intends that we should have everything that he has? 

The night before his crucifixion, Jesus Christ ut- 
tered a prayer for his disciples of then and of now 
that ought to set our minds at rest on these ques- 
tions. Kio leader of men before or since in .the 


world’s history ever prayed any such prayer for his! 


followers. ..The literature of the ages records nothing 
just like this. God in the flesh was praying ; and he 
prayed that all who were, or should ever be, his, 
might share equally with him in every blessing that 
ishis. Itisa ery thought. No man would 
dare conceive it. It is another ‘‘ proof,” if ‘‘ proofs” 
are wanted, that these Scriptures are not man- 
made. 

The scene is still the upper room at Jerusalem. 
‘The Setting of the Picture ’’ helps us to understand 
the place that such an upper room had and still has 
in Oriental life. Jesus and the eleven chosen friends 
—the apostles—were there. He had washed their feet 
in a last act of loving ministry,—and /hey had been 
discussing which of them should be greatest! He 
had broken the bread and poured out the wine for 
them, and they had partaken of these types of his 
body and his blood. He had told them of his hope 
of their abundant fruitfulness, and had lovingly 
warned them that it was possible only through their 
union with him, as branches and vine. He told them 
of his going, that he might be present with and in 
them more fully and forever. hen he prayed for 
them. And the burden of his prayer was that those 
who follow him should have every blessing, every 
privilege, every joy, even the glory, which was his 
own. 

One of the points of study suggested last week to 
be looked up in advance by a pupil for this week's 
lesson, was to find the number of times that Jesus 
likens his disciples to himself. If that has been 
done, let a report of it be made at this time. If no 
one is specially prepared to do this, ask all to take 
Bibles, and call upon one after another to mention 
egy | such instance as it occurs. Get some one to 
jot down on a slip of paper each verse reference, 
until the entire list has been compiled, Then, cither 
from a list thus obtained, or from the report brought 
in by some pupil, take up with your class the study 
of each different case, and draw out expressions of 
opinion as to the meaning of each. 

For example: ‘‘ They are not of the world, even 
as I am not of the world” (16) ; ‘‘ As thou didst send 
me into the world,” etc. (18) ; ‘‘ I sanctified myself, 
that they,” etc. (19); ‘‘the glory which thou hast 
given me I have given unto them” (22); and still 
other parallels of this sort. 

To go through the petitions of Christ’s prayer in 
this way, studying each with your _— until they 
have a clear idea as to something of the meaning of 
each, should give your class a faint conception of the 
intensity and de th of Jesus Christ’s love for them. 
Turn back to the fourteenth chapter of John, the 
twelfth verse, and recall what Jesus said as to the 
disciples’ sharing his power with him. It seems as 


though there were no limits to the fulness of privilege 
and power and glory that Christ longs to give us, 
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15 I pray not that thou shouldest take them 15 I! pray not that thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep 2 from the world, but that thou shouldest keep 
them ? from ° the evil ove. 16 They are not 
of the world, even as I am not of the world. 

17 Sanctify them through thy truth: thy 17 *Sanctify them in the truth: thy word is 
word is truth. truth. 18 As thou didst send me into the 
world, even so sent I them into the world. 

19 And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that 19 And for their sakes I ‘sanctify myself, that 
they also might be sanctified through the truth. they themselves also may be sanctified in 
truth. 20 Neither for these only'do I ! pray, 
but for them also that believe on me through 
at That they all may be one; as thou, their word; 21 that they’ may all be one; 
even as thou, Father, a7 in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us: that the world 

22 And the glory which thou gavest me I ™ay believe that thou didst send me. 22 And 
have given them ; that they may be one, even the glory which thou hast given me I have 
given unto them ; that they may be one, even 


foundation of the world. 


them. 


save the limits of our unwillingness. As S. D. 
Gordon says, in his * P sseorg Talks on Power”: ‘I 
imagine him saying, ‘There is that one down there 
whom I died for, who bears my name ; if I had the 
control of that life, what power I would gladly 
breathe in and out of it, but—he is so absorbed in 
other things.’"" The fulfilment of Jesus’ prayer, so 
far as each of us is concerned, depends not upon him 
or the Father, but upon us. we want the world 
to recognize Christ in us? Are we willing to be one 
with him? That we should be was the last petition 
of his prayer. We may be, if we will. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


‘**Sanctify’’’ in verses 17 and 19 has not the ordinary 
modern sense of the word, but means ‘‘consecrate,’’ or 
**set apart’’ (Riddle). This explains how Christ could 
speak of sanctifying himself. 

Our oneness with Christ will help the world to believe 
and be saved (Riddle, v. 21). 

Think of our sharing the glory of the pre-incarnate 
Word ! (Riddle, v, 22.) 

The Orientals associated withdrawal from the active life 
of the world with escape from evil (Howie, '1-3). 

Christ’s praying for other nations was an utterly new 
thing in religion (Howie, last). 

The Christian needs two convictions: not of the world, 
and sent into the world (McLaren, 2, 3). In both charac- 
ter’and commission they must resemble the Master (Mc- 
Laren, 4). 

Consecration—possible only by living the truth—is the 
measure of our power (McLaren, 5). 

The unity of believers is Christ’s great concern (McLaren, 
6). The result of such unity will be the world’s convic- 
tion of the divine mission of Jesus (McLaren, 8, 9). 

Victory without struggle is worth little ; victory in the 
world is heroic (Goss, 1). 

If Jesus was concerned that his commission from God be 
clearly understood, had not we better be concerned that 
our commission is always from God ? (Goss, last.) 

Why Christ wants men to see his glory (Banks, —_ 

Professor Sandérs’ ‘‘ General Preparation ’’ this week, as 
always, will give the teacher a view of the biblical material 
in broad, clear outline. His ‘* Questions ”’ are stimulating 
and leading. 

ca 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


If four pupils are willing to do some really careful 
work, assign them the following: Let them meet to- 
gether at one of their homes before next Sunday, and 
each turn to one of the four accounts of Jesus’ trial, 
as given in the four Gospels ; one taking Matthew, 
another Mark, and soon. Then let the Matthew ac- 
count be read aloud slowly by one, while the others, 
as they listen, follow their own respective accounts in 
Mark, Luke, and John. Let each note on a slip of 
paper. as the reading progresses, any event recorded 

y Matthew that is not in the Gospel before him, and 
vice versa,—-any event in the Gospel before him that 
is notin Matthew. Then let the one who has Mark 
take a turn at reading aloud, while the others follow 
their respective Gospels, and continue noting the 
differences on slips of paper. Then Luke will be 
read aloud, then John. From the notes that have 
been made, let a list be prepared of the events that 
are recorded by all the Gospels in common, and those 
that are recorded by only one, or two, or three, and 
let this report be brought into class next Sunday. 

Read the entire 18th chapter of ogy 

Can you find, elsewhere in John, ‘the word of 
Jesus ” referred to in the 32nd verse of the lesson ? 

What statement in the lesson shows that the Jews 
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23 I in them, and thou in me, that they may as we ave one ; 23 1 in them, and thou in me, 
be made. perfect in one; and that the world that they may be perfected into one ; that the 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast world may know that thou didst send me, and 
loved them, as thou hast loved me. 

24 Father, I will that they also, whom thou Father, °1 desire that they also whom thou 
hast given me, be with me where I am; that hast given me be with me where I am, that 
they may behold my glory, which thou hast they may behold my glory, which thou hast 

iven me: for thou lovedst me before the given me: for thou lovedst me before the 
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lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me. 24 


foundation of the world. 25 O righteous 


25 O righteous Father, the world hath not Father, the world knew thee not, but I knew 
known thee: but I have known thee, and 
these have known a thou ey ap Toes 

26 And I have declared unto them thy name, : 
and will declare if: that the love wherewith "ame, and will make it known ; that the love 


thou hast loved me may be in them, and I in wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them, 


thee ; and these knew that thou didst send 
me; 26 and I made known unto them thy 


and I in them. 


1 Gr. make request. 2 Gr. ont of. %Or, evil 4 Or, Comsecrate %Gr. that which thou hast given 
the, 1 desire that where 1 am, they also may be with me, that &c. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


had decided the case in advance, and were deter- 
mined upon Jesus’ death ? 

How does Luke 23: 2 explain why Pilate asked 
Jesus the question recorded in John 18 : 33? 

Give your own belief, after studying the lesson, as 
to why Pilate did not set Jesus free. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
% 
The union of life loses sight of the divisions of 
logic. 
al 


Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


HE thought of abiding in Christ’s love, with 
which the last lesson closes, leads to precepts 
about loving one another (chap. 15 : 12-17). 

With this is contrasted the oppositiats of the world 
(vs. 18-25) ; the victory over the world through the 
promised Comforter is depicted (chap. 15 : 26 to 16 : 
24). The discourse, properly so termed, closes with 
a confession of belief on the part of the disciples, and 
a final assurance of victory from our Lord (chap. 16 : 
25-33). The prayer in chapter 17 is usually termed 
the ‘‘high-priestly prayer,” and forms one of the 
most remarkable passages in all history and in all 
literature. Its tone is filial, and the work of Christ 
as glorifying the Father is emphasized. The prayer 
includes (1) petitions respecting himself (vs. 1-5) ; 
Te behalf of his disciples (vs. 6-9) ; (3) for the 
whole body of believers (vs. 20-26). 

Place.—In the upper room at Jerusalem. See on 
last lesson. 

Time.—Late on Thursday evening, April 6, year of 
Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. According to Jewish 
reckoning, the 15th of Nisan had already begun. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 15.—/ pray: Greek, ‘‘ make request.” This 
margin is to show that the term is not that usually 
rendered ‘‘ ask” or ‘‘ pray.” This word sometimes 
means ‘‘to ask a question” (chap. 16 : 23).—Zake 
them: The eleven disciples,— From the world: John 
uses this term as personifying the evil world of men, 
united in opposition to God and good. ‘Out of” is 
literal, but ‘‘from” preserves the correspondence 
with the next clause, where ‘‘ out of” is inapplicable. 
Moreover, ‘‘ out of the world” suggests death, which 
is notimplied. The idea is that of separation from. 
— From the evil one: Or, * evil.” The masculine is 
shea a though the Greek may be either mascu- 
ine or neuter. 

Verse 16.—Of the world: The preposition may 
suggest origin, or belonging to. Both are true, but 
the latter is the prominent idea, 

Verse 17. — Sanctify them: Or, ‘* Consecrate.” 
The latter is more exact both here and in verse 19, 
where ‘‘ sanctify,” in the modern sense, is inapplica- 
ble. Moral purification is not the exact sense of the 
Greek word,. which points to setting apart for God's 
service.—/n the truth: ‘‘In” is literal, and suggests 
a wider meaning than ‘‘through.”—7Zhy word is 
truth: Then applicable to the Old Testament, and 
now to the New Testament also, but essentially to 
God's revelation in general. 

Verse 18.—£ven so sent I them: As frequently in 
these chapters, the past tense is proleptic,—that is, 
is spoken as if from a point of time in the future. 

erse 1¢9—/ sanctify myself: The self-consecra- 
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tion of Jesus to the work of redemption is affirmed.— 
That  / themselves also may be sanctified in 
truth: This is the purpose of his redeeming work of 
self-consecration. 

Verse 20.—Neither for these only do I pray: Or, 
‘*make request.” The petitions now become more 
extended. The preceding context emphasizes de- 
liverance from the world, but now the vital unity of 
believers becomes the prominent thought, 

Verse 21.—That they all may be one: ** That” 
indicates both the purpose and the purport of the 
petition implied in verse 20.—T7hat they also may be 
in us: The weight of authorities favors the omission 
of *‘one” before ‘‘in us.” The fellowship of believ- 
ers with God and Christ, resembling the unity of the 
Father and Christ, is thus emphasized, and the unity 
of believers is afterwards based upon it.—7Z7ha/ the 
world may belizve; From this demonstration of 
vital fellowship with God and Christ. 

Verse 22,—Aund the glory which thou hast given 
me: Compare verse 5. The glory belonging to the 

re-incarnate Word becomes that of the Christ, who 
is thus the object of the Father’s love. This Christ 
gives to his people, with vital unity as the result, 
akin to that of Christ and the Father. Nothing else 
can produce unity. 

Verse 23.—Perfected into one: More exact and sig- 
nificant than ‘‘ made perfect in one.”—And lovedst 
them, even as thou lovedst me; The added thought 
of this verse. 

Verse 24.—Father, I desire: So the American 
Revisers, instead of * will.”"—TZhey also whom thou 
hast given me: Greek, ‘‘ that which thou hast given 
me,” which the English Revisers put in the text. 
This verse extends the petition beyond this world. 

Verse 25.—O righteous Father, the world knew 
thee not: Literally, ‘‘O righteous Father: and the 
world knew thee not.” ‘ Knew” is a strong term. 
“ Righteous” refers to God's justice. The world 
had never known God as both righteous and a Father. 
This is what Christ and his followers knew and 
taught. 

Verse 26.—7he love... may be in them, and I in 
them: Not God's love only, but the personal in- 
dwelling of Christ. Thus the prayer ends. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Filling with truth ts better than fleeing from 


error. 
‘see 


The Setting of the Picture 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE sketches appearing in this department are 
iven in order that The Sunday School Times 
esson Pictures, of which considerably over 

half a million have been sold, may be used the 
more se ap tg The teacher should attractively 
resent to the class the facts ose in this ‘‘ setting” 
fore handing to each pupil the lesson picture for 
the day. A sufficient number of pictures (10 cents 
for a quarter's set) should be ordered to supply each 
member of the class. 


The Upper Room 

The ordinary Oriental village or town house pos- 
sesses a court, even if there are but two rooms. 
When additions are to be built for general living pur- 
poses, they are outward rather than upward ; but 
there is frequently that which is termed an upper 
room, or summer room. Its first form was that of a 
booth or arbor constructed on the housetop for 
greater coolness at night. This temporary shelter 
was gradually developed into a permanent addition 
to the house, and became the summer home in con- 
trast to the winter residence down-stairs. A similar 
change is sometimes made in Oriental houses by 
occupying the eastern side in winter and the western 
side in summer. As will be seen from the lesson 
picture, showing a view of a house in RAamallah, the 
upper room is reached by an outside stone stairway. 
In less pretentious houses a wooden ladder is some- 
times the only means of access tothe housetop. The 
upper room, being somewhat removed from the noise 
and dirt of the street, is generally better furnished 
than the rest of the house, and is therefore a fit 

est-chamber. In Oriental usage, the guest-room 
is not set apart for the exclusive use of the guest, 
but, according to the laws of hospitality, continues 
to be a center of family life. 

One of the earliest biblical references to such a 
room is that in 2 Kings 4 : 10, where the Shunammite 
worttran —— to her husband that they build ‘‘a 
little chamber on the wall” that Elisha, ‘‘ when he 
cometh, . . . shalltturn in thither.” 

In an ‘‘upper chamber” in Joppa, Peter, in the 
strength of his Master, said simply: ‘ Tabitha, 
arise,” and she who is called Dorcas was enabled to 
again carry on her good works, and ‘‘ many believed 
on the Lord.” 

The borrowed ‘“ upper room " in which Christ cele- 
brated the ver with his disciples, and in which 
he prayed for his followers, is not mentioned in the 

from which our lesson is drawn, but is referred 
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to in Mark 14.: 15 and Luke 22:12. Scholars differ 
as to whether or not it was the same room to which 
the eleven disciples returned after the ascension of 
their Lord ; but certainly, in remembrance of his in- 
tercession, they ‘‘ with one accord continued sted- 
fastly in prayer.” 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ara 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


HE aa fp of Jesus in the lesson for to-day was 
offered in the supper room, and does not call us 
to any new locality, so that we can pursue our 

studies in the city of Jerusalem. We have found 
four places within the walls of the city, all on Mount 
Zion. Let the student review the situation of each 
place: (1) the supper room, (2) the high priest’s house, 
(3) Pilate’s palace, (4) Herod’s palace. 

Outside of the wall are two more places important 
to the story. 

5. The garden of Gethsemane. We accept the 
traditional locality, at the foot of the Mount of Olives, 
a little north of east from the temple, across the val- 
ley of the Kedron. Here was the place of the agony 
and the arrest of Jesus, at about midnight, between 
Thursday and Friday of Passion Week. 

6. Calvary, the place of the cross. The old and 
traditional place is under the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, about a thousand feet north of Pilate’s 
palace, But modern scholars do not accept this lo- 
cality, and there is a strong tendency to find ‘‘the 
green hill far away” elsewhere. We do not consider 
the evidence by any means conclusive, but accept 
the hill to the north of the wall, which we will now 
fix on our map. 

Notice on the printed map a road running from 
the northwest corner of the ‘‘new city” (Acra and 
Bezetha), in a direction a little west of north. This 


oe 
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is the well-known ‘‘ Damascus road,” leading north- 
ward in all ages, the road to Bethel, Shechem, and 
Damascus. Near the wall it crosses another road, 
which runs in a direction northwest and southeast. 
Near the point of meeting of these two roads, east of 
one and north of the other, is a rounded elevation, 
gradually ascending on its northern side, but almost 
oe page aecan on its southern, which fronts the city. 

his is regarded by many as the true Calvary or 
Golgotha, **the place of a skull.” 

We have now noted six locations in and around the 
city, which might be arranged in a diagram some- 
what after this manner: 
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You cannot bless a lost world as long as you 
belong to tt. 
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The High Priest’s Prayer 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


N THIS lesson we have, first, the closing part of 
our Lord’s prayer for the disciples (vs. 15-19), 
and next, his intercession for all believers to the 

end. But these two are not so separated as that the 
former petitions are without bearing on the needs 
and position of Christians at all times, though they 
especially refer to the circumstances of the eleven 
after Jesus had left them. 

Dealing with the former part of the petitions, we may 
note the twofold characterization of the disciples as (a) 
isolated from, and out of harmony with, ‘‘the world,” 
and (4) sent into it and therefore bound tostand to 
their posts, however hard that may be. These two 
facts of their position are facts for all Christ’s fol- 
lowers, though the world that is always in the church 
tries to assimilate the two discrepant modes of life, 
and would fain blink the fact of every Christian 
being sent on Christ’s errand into an uncongenial 
world. ‘* Not of the world” means to have another 
ideal of life, other loves and aims, other hopes and 
dreads than those have who live for the seen and 
temporal. 

We are Christians just in the degree in which we 
feel that we do not make common cause with, nor 
belong to, such men. We shall be Conscious of our 
aloofness from them just in the degree in which we 
are Christians. And the same is true as to being 
‘*sent into the world.” That is no distinctive pecu- 
liarity of apostles or any other class, but belongs to 
all Christians. They are ‘‘ambassadors” for him, 
being appointed to their places and charged with 
their messages by him, and as much bound to stand 
to their posts, whatever the hostile world may do, as 
the sentry who must die at his rather than retire. If 
we lived with these two convictions of our relation to 
the world ever present, what different people we 
should be! 

Further, in both these respects Christ’s disciples 
resemble himself. ‘*They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world;... as thou didst send 
me,...evensosentI them.” His disciples are by 
faith so united to him that, in the measure of that 
faith, they possess his spirit and life, and cannot but 
stand to the world as he stood toit. If we are joined 
to Jesus we are parted from the world. And by 
reason of that same possession of life from him, be- 
lievers are sent by him as he was sent by God. In 
a very deep sense they ope | on and prolong his 
errand. They “fill up that which is behind” of his 
work. The Father sent the Son to carry out his 

acious purposes; Jesus sends us to carry out his. 

he Father was ever with him whom he sent; ‘‘ Lo, 
Iam with you always.” ‘The Father worked through 
and in the Son; Jesus works in his servants and 

uips them for their tasks. What solemn responsi- 
bilities and what strengthening hopes are contained 
in that wonderful saying! 


A twofold prayer is based on the twofold char- 
acteristics. he isolated disciple, surrounded by 
hostility which sometimes tempts to sinful compli- 
ance, and sometimes inflicts penalties on faithful 
resistance, has one impregnable shield and one all- 
sustaining stay—his Saviour’s prayer that he may be 
kept from evil. The disciple, sent into the world 
with his message, can be true to it and to Jesus only 
in the degree in which he is ‘* consecrated "—that is, 
set apart from common uses as devoted to God and 
to the work committed to him. And such utter self- 
surrender is realized in our souls if, and only if, we 
‘*abide in the truth,” that is, the revelation in Jesus. 
That revelation is perfected in the cross, where he 
utterly surrendered himself to God and for mankind, 
and it is in proportion as we abide in that sacrifice 
that we, too, are ‘‘sanctified” for service. 

The remainder of this prayer reaches out to all 
ree agnor of believers to the end. We may inci- 

entally note that it shows that Jesus did not antici- 
pate a speedy end of the history of the world or the 
church; and also that it breathes but one desire, that 
for the church’s unity, as though he saw what would 
be its greatest peril. Characteristic, too, of the 
idealism of this Gospel is it that there is no name for 
that future community. It is not called church, or 
congregation, or the like—it is ‘‘them also that be- 
lieve on me through their word,” a great spiritual 
community, held together by common faith in him 
whom the apostles preached. Is not that still the 
best definition of Christians, and does not such a 
conception of it correspond better to its true nature 
than the formal abstraction, ‘‘the church” ? 

Wecan but touch in the most inadequate fashion the 
profound words of this section of the prayer which 
would take volumes to expound fitly. We note that 
it contains four periods, ineach of which somethin 
is asked or stated, and then a purpose to be attaine 
by the petition or statement is set forth. 

First comes the prayer for unity and what the 
answer to it will effect (v. 21). Now in this verse the 
unity of believers is principally regarded as resulting 
from the inclusion, if we may so say, of them all in the 
ineffable union of the Father and the Son. Jesus 
prays that ‘‘ they may all be one,” and also ‘“‘ that they 
also may be in us” (Rev. Ver.). And their unity is 
no mere matter of formal external organization nor 
of unanimity of creed, or the like, but it is a deep, 
vital unity. The pattern of it is the unity of the 
Father and the Son, and the power that brings it ’ 
about is the abiding of all believers ‘‘in us.” The 
result of such a manifestation in the world of a mul- 
titude of men, in all of whom one life evidently 
moves, fusing their individualities while retaining 
their personalities, will be the world’s conviction 
of the divine mission of Jesus. The world was be- 
ginning to feel its convictions moving slowly in 
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that direction, when it exclaimed: ‘* Behold how 
these Christians love one another!” The alienation 
of Christians has given barbs and feathers to its 
arrows of scorn. But it is ‘‘the unity of the spirit,” 
not that of a great corporation, that Christ’s prayer 
means. ; 

The petitions for what would be given to believers 
passes for a moment into a statement of what Jesus 
had already given to them. He had begun the uni- 
fying gift, and that made a plea for its perfecting. 

he “glory” which he had given to these poor 
bewildered Galileans was but in a rudimentary 
stage; but still, wherever there is faith in him, there 
is some communication of his life and spirit, and 
some of that veiled and yet radiant glory, ‘full of 
grace and truth” which shone through the covering 
when the Incarnate Word became Flesh. It is the 
Christ-given Christ-likeness in each which knits be- 
lievers into one. It is Christ in us and we in Christ 
that fuses us into one, and thereby makes each per- 
fect. And such flashing back of the light of Jesus 
from a million separate crystals, all glowing with 
-one light and made one in the light, would flash on 
darkest eyes the luster of the conviction that God 
sent Christ and that God’s love enfolded those 
Christlike souls even as it enfolded him. ~- 

Again (v. 24) comes a petition and its result. And 
here there is no mention of the effect on the world of 
the answer. For the moment the thoughts of isola- 
tion in, and a message to, the world fade away. The 
partially-possessed ‘‘glory” seems to have led on 
Christ’s thoughts to the calm home of perfection 
waiting for him who was not of the world and was 
sent into it and for the humble ones ‘who had taken him 
for Lord. ‘‘I will that ”"—that is a strange tone fora 
prayer. What consciousness on Christ's part does it 
involve? The disciples are not now called ‘‘them 
that should believe on me,” but ‘‘that which thou 
hast given me,” the individuals melt into the great 
Whole. They are Christ's, not merely by their faith 
or man’s preaching, but by the Father’s gift. And 
the fact of that gift is used as a plea with him, to 
‘* perfect that which concerneth” them, and to com- 
plete the unity of believers with Jesus by bringing 
them to be with him in his triumphant session at the 
right hand. To behold will be the same as to share 
his glory, not only that which we beheld when he 
tabernacled among us, but that which he had in the 
pouring out on him of God's love ‘‘ before the founda- 
tion of the world.” Our dim eyes cannot follow the 
happy souls as they are lost in the blaze, but we 
know that they walk in light and are like him, for 
they see him as he is. 

The last statement (vs. 25, 26) is not petition but 
vow, and, to our ears, promise. The contrast of the 
world and believers appears for the last time. What 
made the world a ‘‘ world” was its not knowing 
God; what made believers isolated in,gand having 
an errand to, the world, was that they knew (not 
merely .‘‘ believed,” but knew by experience) that 
Jesus had been sent from God to make known his 
name. All our knowledge of God comes through 
him; it is for us to recognize his divine mission and 
then he will unveil, more and more, with blessed 
continuity of increasing knowledge, the name and 
with growing knowledge of it growing measures of 
God’s love will be in us, and Jesus himself will dwell 
in our hearts by faith more completely and more 
blessed through an eternity of wider knowledge and 
more fervent love. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
~ 
There is no service without sanctity. 
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PRAY not THAT THov SHouLpDEsT TAKE THEM 
FROM THE WORLD, BUT THAT THOU SHOULDEST 
Keep THEM FROM THE Evit One.”—Centuries 
before the day of John the Baptist, and even of Elijah 
the Tishbite, the notion existed among Orientals that 
the world was evil, and that withdrawal from the 
world, or being taken away from it, was a prerequi- 
site condition to, or identical with, being kept from 
evil. To the Brahman life was misery, and the ces- 
sation of all personal existence was the supreme 
good, and hence a life of asceticism was inculcated 
and practised. This notion penetrated into Judaism, 
and in a modified form manifested itself in the Jewish 
sect of the Essenes, which still flourished during our 
Lord's earthly ministry ; and the notion is far from 
being extinct to-day. 

In his twenty-seventh letter, in The Sunday School 
Times for October 29, Mr. Trumbull noticed, from the 
road between a and Jericho, a monastery 
‘* like a tiny doll-house,” and ‘looking as though it 
were tucked in a cranny and absolutely flush with 
the sides of the ravine. . . . The footpath to this little 
monastery is not for horses,” and the path to it is for 
steady heads only. 

Two years I looked at a hermit's cell up in a 
cliff which has no path at all, and only the steadiest 
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of tne steady can scale the rock, and in Syria as well 
as in Tibet costly castle-like buildings exist to-day, 
situated in more or less inaccessible and isolated spots, 
into which people are taken from the world. An 
hour’s walk from where I usually live is a convent 
where women are interned, who may on no account 
see or be seen, or speak with a of the world. 
Are they thereby kept from the Evil One? 

‘* NEITHER FOR THESE ONLY Do I PRAy, BUT FOR 
THEM ALSO THAT BELIEVE ON ME THROUGH THEIR 
Worp.”—This prayer evidently implies and antici- 

ates the commission in Matthew 28, ‘‘Go,” ‘make 

isciples of all the nations,” ‘‘ teaching them to observe 
all things,” and is thus foreign to Jewish and Oriental 
ideas, and must be of heavenly origin. According to 
Hindooism, some people (the Sudra) have simply 
nothing to do with religious rites. Any attempt on 
their part to engage in them demands summary pun- 
ishment: ‘Toteach a Sudra the Vedas (Hindoo =. 
tures) was ‘‘a grievous sin.” The Jewish temple 
was forbidden to those who were not Jews (Acts 21 : 
28). The Moslem religious services are not open to 
those who are not Moslems. The religion of the 
Druse is absolutely forbidden to strangers. The 


‘‘noble a, is not available to all. But Christ 
prayed for and offers to welcome even unborn gen- 
erations. 

SuHweEir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 


Your place in the world is of less importance than 
the world’s place in you. 


‘< 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


No Safety in Loneliness 


PRAY not that thou shouldest take them from the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil one (v. 15). I have heard of a man who 

thought he could live without sin if he were to dwell 
alone, so he took a pitcher of water and a store of 
bread and provided some wood, and locked himself 
up in a solitary cell, saying, ‘‘ Now I shall live in 

ace.” But in a moment or two he chanced to kick 
the pitcher-over, and he thereupon used an angry 
expression. * Then he said: ‘I see it is possible to 
lose one’s temper even when alone,” and at once 
returned to live among men. 


The World’s Need of Christians 

As thou didst send me into the world, even so 
sent I them into the world (vy. 18). Some years a 
a young lawyer, going to the far West to settle for 
life, made it his boast that he would locate in some 
place where there were no churches, Sunday-schools 
or Bibles. He found a place which met all of these 
conditions. But after living there a year, he wrote 
to a former classmate, a young minister, begging 
hith to'come out and bring plenty of Bibles, and 
begin preaching and start a Sunday-school; for, he 
said, he had become convinced that a place without 
Christians and Sabbaths and churches and Bibles 
was too much like hell for any living man to stay in. 


The Danger of Being Absorbed in Worldly Things 

They are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world (v. 16). There is a picture of an artist 
sitting on a rock in the ocean, which had been left 
there by the retreating tide. There he sat, sketch- 
ing on his canvas the beautiful scenery around him, 
sky and land and sea, all unconscious that the tide 
had turned, had cut him off from the shore, and was 
rapidly covering the rock on which he sat. The 
tempest, the waves, the rising sea were forgotten, so 
absorbed was he in his picture; nor did he hear his 
friends calling to him from the shore. 


Sanctified in Truth 


And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they 
themselves also may be sanctified im truth (v. 19). 
Buckland, the naturalist, found a vessel in port in- 
fested with cobras. They had gotten between the 
ship’s armor and a. and there was no way to 
dislodge them. e advised the ship-owners to re- 
move the cargo, put the vessel in dry-dock, and then 
let in the water upon her until she was entirely sub- 
merged, and so every cobra was drowned. So it is 
with the man who, after vain efforts to dislodge evil 
habits, comes to Christ and has his whole nature 
submerged in the truth of God and the saving love 
of Jesus. 


The Unity of Christians 

That they may all be one ; even as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us 
v. 21). During a visit of the King of Italy to 

aples, the nine Protestant ministers of that city 
begged the favor of an interview. The young mon- 
arch granted their request and received them with 
marked courtesy. He was surprised, however, when 
one was presented to him as a Methodist, and another 
as a Baptist, the third as a Presbyterian, the fourth 
as a Waldensian,; and so on. ‘I do not wnder- 


stand,” said the king, *‘ how you can all be ministers 
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of the same Gospel and yet have so many distinc- 
tions. Perhaps one of you will be pee | enough 
to explain this to me.”’ The Waldensian minister 
promptly replied: ‘‘In Your Majesty’s army there 
are many regiments wearing different uniforms and 
called by different names; nevertheless they are 
under one commander-in-chief and follow one flag. 
In like manner we Protestants are divided into vari- 
ous denominations, but we know only one Chief— 
Jesus Christ; and we follow but one banner, namely, 
that of the Gospel of our crucified and risen Lord.”’ 
The king listened attentively, and then said: ‘I 
thank you for this clear explanation. You wish me 
to understand that while there are differences among 
you on minor matters, there is unity in essentials.” 


Christ’s Glory 

Father, I desire that they also whom thou hast 
given me be with me where I am, that they may be- 
hold my glory (v. 24). Phillips Brooks, in one of his 
greatest sermons, illustrates this Scripture in this 
way: ‘‘ Sometimes, in a very far-off way, it is given to 
a man to echo this experience of Jesus. Sometimes 
a man is living for the good of other people, and 
other people will not see it, and he is left to sit upon 
the mountain and look down in sorrow upon the city 
which he longs tosave. Atsuch a time a man wants, 
and often enough he fails to get, the spirit of Christ’s 
prayer. He wants men to ‘see his glory,’ and they 
will not. Is it for himself or for them that he is dis- 
appointed? The man whom you helped yesterday 
and who ungratefully slanders you to-day, are you 
indignant about yourself or pitiful over him? It is 
hard to keep out pride and oye | but let us re- 
member how He wanted men to see Him, because it 
was so wretched for them, not for Him, that they 
should be blind to Him. I think, then, that we have 
reached the meaning of this prayer of Jesus; and 
we are struck immediately by seeing how it really is 
identical with all his prayers for men. It is always 
that men might be saved from sin, that his goodness 
might come to us and we might be good.” 


Nyack-oN-Hupson, N. Y. 
bd 
The light liberates from the night. 
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’ The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


PRAY not that thou shouldest take them from 

the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 

Srom the evil one (v. 15). The last refuge of 
cowardice and weakness is the desire to die. hen- 
ever we reach the lowest ebb of courage and enthu- 
siasm, we moan, ‘‘I wish that I were dead, and'so 
out of danger, out of temptation, out of the struggle 
of life.” But it is a cheap victory which is gained 
without battle. It may be a man-made virtue, to be 
good through retirement from the conflicts of life, 
but it is not God-made. You can prepare turkeys 
for the market by shutting them up in a coop, feeding 
them, and saving them from scratching for a living. 
But men are not so to be fattened for the kingdom 
of God. The highest type of charatter has always 
been forged in the thick of the contest. A boy that 7s 
a boy is not the — of the nursery, but of the 
schoolyard and the playground. It is the pebble 
that is rolled against a million others on the sea- 
shore that gets the smoothest polish. ‘‘ Lead me 
not into temptation ” does not mean ‘‘ Lead me away 
from the arena and the mart.” ‘Let me live in a 
house by the side of the road, where the thronging 
crowds pass by.” ‘Let me get into the thick of 
politics, society, business.” ‘I want no cloister vir- 
tue.” These are the soul cries of the world’s heroes. 
Moses, John, Paul, Jesus, all taught that the essential 
problem of righteousness was how to be “‘ in the world 
and yet not of the world.” 

And for their sakes I sanctify mysel 
For our sakes the Son of God consecrated himself to 
the work of redemption. He did not need any mo- 
tive, as we do, todo his best. But I wonder if ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of all virtue, integrity, honor, 
and righteousness among men is not for the sake of 
others, What has been the strongest influence to hold 
you steady in your orbit? When you have been ready 
to sink, what has kept you swimming? When ready 
to fall, what has kept you from fainting? Was it 
not the love of another? For the sake of a father, 
a mother, a brother, a sister, a wife, a child, you 
have made the great sacrifice or resisted the terrible 
temptation. Blessed be the man with many dear 
friends, for whose sake he holds himself to his tasks 
and consecrates his spirit. Surround yourselves with 
loved ones.. Give many hostages to fortune. Not a 
day passes that does not see multitudes of poor, dis- 
couraged wretches just on the verge of crime and 
despair, pulling themselves —- and striking one 
last blow for the sake of their loved ones. 

1 desire also that they whom thou hast given me be 
with me where J am (vy. 24). It is the universal and 
eternal longing of love to k our dear ones near us. 
~ Out of sight out of mind” is terribly true. Near- 


(v. 19). 
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ness, contiguity, contact, help to keep love alive. 
Beware of separation. ‘ Keep your dear ones where 
you are, if you can. Itis an instinctive recognition of 
danger that ‘makes the mother tremble when her 
children begin to feel the wanderdust. -It is one of 
the banes of our modern life that cheap and rapid 
transit breaks up so many sacred ties of affection. 
Children who with their parents close at hand would 
be loyal and devoted cease to know or care what be- 
comes of the old folks amidst the excitement of new 
scenes and the endearments of new friendships in 
Alaska, Cuba, Hawaii, or the Philippines. This im- 
pulse to keep our loved ones where we are is divinely 
wise. You find it in the heart of God. It was his 
only Son who thus a longéd to keep the 
dear companions of his earthly life beside him ever- 
more, . 

These knew that thou didst send me(v. 25). Four 
times in this brief lesson that significant phrase oc- 
curs. Why was our Saviour so anxious that people 
should know that he had not come to earth in his 
own name, but had been sent by the Father? Noth- 
ing can be plainer than the answer. A commission 
from Almighty God is the only valid sanction for any 
earthly endeavor. ‘‘God sent me” is the sole and 
single consciousness that can, in the long run, sustain 
the ambassador. ‘' God sent him” is the only convic- 
‘tion that can give him authority or weight. ‘ There 
came a man, sent from God, whose name was F ge 
Let that idea once get into the minds of people, and 
the battle is won. ave you never been traveling a 
pathway on which your feet seemed to be wings, be- 
cause of this assurance? You had better go slow 
until you gain it. Every errand upon which you go 
without being God-sent will sooner or later come to 
naught. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Christ's Ideal of the Christian Life 


1. A Life Among Men, but Unworldly : 
Not... take them from the world (15). 
They are not of the world (16). 
His own that were in the world (John 13: 1). 
Go ye into all the world (Mark 16 : 15s). 
Not fashioned according to this world (Rom. 12: 2). 
a. A Life of Holiness : 
Keep them from the evil one (15). 
Sanctify them in the truth (17). 
Guard you from the evil one (2 Thess. 3 : 3). 
Before ...,. his. glory, without blemish (Jude 24). 
Blameless and harmless. . - without blemish (Phil. 2 : 15). 
3. A Life of Testimony : 
Sent I-them into the world (18). 
That believe... through their word (20). 
Sent me, even so send I you (Tohn 20: 21). 
Enriched . . . in all utterance (1 Cor. 1: 5, 6). 
Ambassadors. . . on behalf of Christ (2 Cor. § : 20). 
4. A Life of Love: 
That they may all be one (21). 
One flock, oge shepherd (John to : 16). 
Many, are one body in Christ (Rom. 12: 5). 
All are one man in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3 : 28).' 
s- A Life of the Spirit: ' 
Thou... in me, and lin thee,... they also... in us 
~ (a1). . 
lin them, and thou in me (23). 
The Holy Spirit . . . given unto us (Rom. §: 5). 
The Spirit of God-dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3 : 16). 
We know that he abideth in us (1 John g : 24). 
6. An Bternal Life: 
Be with me where I am (24). 
Where L am, there .. . my servant (John 12 : 26). 
Will receive you unto myself (John 14 : 2, 3). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess. 4 : 17). 


a 


The greater the pressure of life the greater the 
need for prayer. 
et 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. Remind the 
school of last Sunday’s lesson. That feast of the 
passover closed in a most-solemn way. . Look 

at Jesus now. He has finished his talk, and now he 
lifts up his eyes. Whatis he doing? Praying. For 
whom is he praying? For his disciples. Now draw 
out some reasons why they needed to be prayed for, 
as, for example, on account of their ignorance, their 
sinfulness, and because of the great work that they 
soon had todo. In this prayer let us look at the three 
things for which Jesus especially = In verse 15 
he prays that they may + ut on the board 
the words Jesus s that May be 
Kept. Kept from what? © Evil. Show why it-was 
most important that this should be so. -Judas.had 
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fallen, and if they too were to fall, it would be a 
dreadful disaster. 

For what more did Jesus pray? See verse 17. He 
prayed that his disciples might be Sanctified. What 
does that mean ? onsecrated, set apart for God's 
service. To be true preachers of the Word they 





JESUS PRAYS THAT 
HIS DISCIPLES 
MAY BE 
KEPT — SANCTIFIED 
UNIFIED 











needed this. For what else did the Master pray? 
See verse 22, He prayed that his disciples might 
one. What was meant by this? That they might 
be .one in spirit. Draw out now the. fact that they 
had just at that very time been quarreling about who 
should serve the others. If they kept up that spirit, 
it was not possible that they should spread the truth, 
as he told them to do. 

After each — made as given above put the right 
words on the board, and it will then stand as below. 
Now go on and ask whether we do not need just these 
same blessings? Is there not danger that we shall 
stray from the iw of right? So we need to be kept. 
Do not we need to be consecrated to God just as much 
as they did, and ought we not to have the same spirit 
of unity for which he prayed? Well, Jesus has not 
only prayed for them, but for us. How do we know 
that? See verse 20, If we have believed on account 
of what the apostles have told us, then that prayer is 
for us as well as for them. Now wipe out the words 
‘*His Disciples,” and put in their place the word 
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GRADED 
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We. This gives us the present application of the 
lesson. 


New York City. 


oe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 

metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 
** Sweet hour of prayer."’ 
“Jesus, the very thought of thee."’ 
** My Jesus, I love thee."’ 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ 
** So let our lips and lives express."’ 
“* Work, for the night is coming." 
‘**Mine! what rays of glory bright."’ 
‘* Blest be the tie that binds." 

% 


The Lord's people can answer by carrying out 
his purpose. 
a 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 
Monday.—John 17: 1-14 . . 
Tuesday.—John 17 : 15-26 . 
Wednesday.—John 15 : 13-21 
Thursday.—r Peter 1 : 13-25 
Friday.—Gal. 3:20-29......... 

Saturday.—1r Thess. 4:13-18 . . . 
Sunday.—Luke 10: 17-24. ... 


%, 


Purpose determines life much more than environ- 
ment, 


Psalm go : 1-12. 
(123: 1-6, 182: 

Psalm 25 : 7-14. 
(337-13. 52: 

Psalm 66 : 8-20 


1-3 ) 
1-8, ) 
: 1-8.) 
Psalm See 7 weer? 


(227: 1-4. 327: 1-4.) 


oo 6 st 4 oe 0, 0 SOD me eever 
. . Jesus prays for his followers 

Not of the world 
Sanctified by truth 
. . «One in Christ 
. . . » With the Lord 
. «God revealed by Christ 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


“s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


Lesson Material: The Prayer of Jesus. 
Lesson Teaching: How to Pray and What to Pray 
Pot. 


Notes.—While there is no story in this lesson, it 
can be made one of the most yoy and helpful 
from John’s Gospel... Jesus might have said, regard- 
ing this prayer, ‘‘I have given F pa an example.” 

Study the entire chapter. ark selected phrases 
which emphasize each point, to be read aloud, as 
needed. 


INTRODUCTION. 


(Show a yews of children praying, and question 
about it.) wonder how many children repeat the 
same prayer at bed-time. Who will tell us what you 
say? (Several may be mentioned.) ‘‘ Now I lay me 
down to sleep ” isa favorite with many people, young 
and old, - It is a beautiful, comforting prayer, but 
did you ever think how many people we pray for in 
that prayer? “~ it ais fe emphasizing ‘I,” 
‘‘me,” ‘* my.”’) nly one. pray for Myself. 
(Write it.) Thatis right. Jesus wants every child 
to pray for himself, but it is not enough. How many 
add something more, like this, ‘‘ Bless papa, mama, 
brothers, sisters,” etc.? You remember the family, 
relatives, and perhaps other friends. (Add Friends. ) 
That is right, but that is not enough. There are 
schoolmates, poor people; sick and sad people, many 
round about you, who do not know Y peer and many 
others. (Add Others.) We should pray for them. 
Then there are children and their parents in other 
lands, whose names you do not know, those whom 

ou may never see,—the children in Japan and 
Russia whose fathers and brothers have died in the 
war, starving and orphan children in other lands, 
many who have never heard of Jesus, and our mis- 
sionaries, who to teach them. ~ (Show several 
groups from your missionary periodicals.) We should 
pray for them. God loves them all, for God so loved 
the world— (Repeat John 3: 16, add World, and 
review your outline. ) 

You all know another prayer, which we say every 
Sunday, called the aol rd’s Prayer. (Briefly 
mention its points,—God’s name, his hoy ere God's 
will, our daily needs, worpnveness. God's leading, and 
deliverance from evil.) There are many more things 
in that prayer. I hope each child repeats it every 
morning, and thinks what it Snr ael yoner taught 
that prayer to his disciples, and it is u in churches 
of every land. But there is another longer prayer, 
which Jesus prayed with his disciples. 

REVIEW. 


The same night of the 


ver supper in the 
upper room in 


érusalem; where Jesus bathed their 


feet, where they ate the first Lord’s Supper together 
after Judas had gone out, and where Jesus had talked 
about the vine and the branches, he said many other 
things to comfort them, and then prayed such a 
wonderful prayer, the whole seventeenth chapter. of 
John. I wish all who can would read it at home. 
(Compare with your outiine as you proceed. ) 

LEsson. , 


Perhaps they were. standing, ready to leave the 
room, W po tens lifted up his eyes joward heaven, 
and said, ‘@ather, the hour is come.” (The Picture 
Roll conveys this idea. Picture Rolls are published 
by the Providence (R. I.) Lithograph Company, but it 
should be ordered of your own denominational pub- 
lishing house.) The disciples did not understand 
then what Jesus meant, but they did afterwards, and 
thought about it many times, for at the supper Jesus 
had asked them to remember. Jesus knew that the 
next day enemies would put him on the cross. (Re- 
call the review diagram, see Lesson1.) He was think- 
ing that when he said ‘‘ The hour is come.” First he 
he ge about himself (vs. 1-5), that he might glorify 

, So that peer would believe, and have eternal 
life. He said, ‘‘I have finished the work which thou 
avest me todo.” Next he 
isciples who had been wit 
much (vs. 6-17). 


rayed for his friends, the 
him and loved him so 
He said, ‘‘I have taught them... 





MYSELF 
FRIENDS 
OTHERS 
WORLD 


JESUS SAID 
“| PRAY FOR 
THEM” 











they have kept thy word... and they believed that 
thou didst send me.” ‘I pray for them.” (Add 
Jesus Said and Them.) Just as we pray ‘ Deliver 
us from evil,” so Jesus prayed that they might be 
kept from the evil. (Read verse 15 aloud.) As in 
muddy weather we step carefully, so among people 
he wanted them to be careful, for Jesus knew he 
must soon leave them to do his work in the world. 

But there were others for whom he prayed (v. 20). 
‘* Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also 
that believe on me through their word,”—people 
whose names they did not even know. (Compare 
with our missionaries and their hearers.) But there 
were more than these (vs. 21, 23). ‘‘ That the world 
may believe .. . that the world may know, that thou 
didst send me, and lovedst them.” 

Last of all he prayed (v. 24) ‘‘that they may be 
with me where I am, that they may behold my glory 
which thou hast given me.” He had told them that 
night, ‘‘ In my Father's house are many mansions,” 
“ to prepare a place for you,” etc. When their 
work was done, he wanted them all to be in heaven 
with him. 

Wasn't that a wonderful prayer of Christ's for him- 
self, his friends, others who should hear them, and 
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the world? (Emphasize these points, 
to enlarge the children’s conception of 
rayer.) A little later that same night 
Jesus was praying alone in a garden. 
(Show Jesus in Gethsemane.) Fust as 
surely as he prayed for his disciples so 
long ago, he is praying for 
to-day. Close with a soft solo: 
‘*T have a Saviour, he’s pleading in glory.’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 


None escape from the Devil by fleecing 
Jrom duty. 
‘te 


The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


O NOT attempt to follow the les- 
son-plan literally by teaching the 


fragment of this prayer selected | 
y Show that what is called | 


as the text. 
the Lord’s Prayer is really the disciples’ 
prayer; taught them by Jesus; but that 
this chapter is the outpouring of Jesus’ 
own soul to his Father on the threshold 
of the great crisis of his earthly life. It 
reveals his own motives, thoughts, feel- 


ings, aims ; and remember that he said, | 


‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” Note that his petitions are for 
his disciples and for those who should 
become fis disciples through their testi- 
mony and teaching, that they might ex- 

rience his joy, behold his glory, share 

is consecration, have in them the love 
which the Father has for the Son; and 
that they might all be united in spirit, 
aim, post | work. Having outlined this 
prayer thus in a brief analysis, illumi- 
nate it by bringing before your pupils 
the circumstances in which it was offere 
—following the Lord’s Supper, the ten- 
der counsels and farewell words of the 
upper room. Then present the chief 
points as follows : 

Christ’s Mission to the World (vs. 1-5). 


It was and is to give eternal life. God; | 


who created all mankind, gave to the 
Son unlimited authority to offer this gift 
to all men (v. 2). Eternal life consists 
in knowing God and in knowing Jesus 
as sent from God to reveal him to men 
(v. 3). Christ did not leave the world 
till ne had accomplished his mission (v. 
4). He came bringing eternal life (3: 16). 
Most of those to whom it was presented 
rejected it (x : 11), because they pre- 
ferred to do evil (3 : 19, 20). But the 
Light had dawned, and would shine till 
it should illumine the world (12 : 32). 
The way | up od ogy on the cross was 
to lorify im and the Father (17 : 5). 
hrist’s Work with His Disciples (vs. 
6-10). His joy is in pemeemeg his own, 
who are his through keeping his com- 
mandments (14: 23).. He had taught 
them that by receivin 
God’s words they had qetlowship with 
the Father and with the Son. They 
cherished his words and made them the 
rule of their lives. He taught them that 


they must know in order to believe, and’ 
that they must also believe in order | 


to know (7:17). We must believe, 
on his assurance, that God is lovingly 
interested in the things of which we 
speak tohim. One purpose of Christ’s 
mission was to bring his disciples into 
this relation. He sums up his work 
with them as manifesting to them the 
character of God, giving them God’s 
words, and then leaving the world and 


going to God. + 
Disciples | 


Christ’s Petitions for His 


(vs. 11-20). He separates them in his 


thought from the world that he came to | 


Save, and thinks on them as friends 
whose love he and the Father share 
together, and whose lives add to his joy 
and honor. He asks : 

(@.) For their unity in spirit. ‘‘ That 
7 may be one, even as we are  (v. 11). 
(0.) For joy such as he had (v. 13), 


enabling them to face all trials bravely | 


and confidently, as he did (16 : 33; Heb. 
12: 2). 


(c.) For their protection from the | 


og of the evil one (John 17:15). This 
e had taught them to ask for themselves 
(Matt. 6 : 13). 

(d@.) That they may be consecrated,— 
and this in the word of God which he 
had taught them (John 17 : 17). He 


his words as | 


seals his prayer for his disciples with 
the declaration that he devotes himself 
as a sacrifice for them in order that 
ef may be consecrated in the word of 
(v. 19). 

Christ’s Petition for all Believers (vs. 


ou and me | 21-26). These petitions for his disciples, 


he declared, were abiding requests made 
also for all who should become believers 
(v. 20). This prayer, then, represents 
his intercession for us (Heb. 7: 25). It 
includes : 

(2.) The petition for the union of all 
believers in him. Note how this is re- 
iterated (John 17: 21, 22, 23). It is the 
constant desire of our Saviour and Lord. 
He came to reveal the Father, and he 
longs for and expects that those who 
have received the revelation will be 
drawn together in bonds of love, and 
thus reveal to the world what he had 
revealed to his own (v. 23). Believers 
may of course differ in their opinions 
‘about God and the Christ, and in their 
methods of revealing him to the world, 
but if they are filled with the same Holy 
Spirit they will stand together before the 
world in witnessing for Christ, and the 
evidence that the Holy Spirit is in them 
is the testimony of their words and lives 
to the lordship of Jesus over them (1 Cor. 
12: 3-7). 

*(6.) The petition for the revelation of 
his glory to them and in them (John 
17 : 24). 
| (¢c.) The petition that the love of the 

Father for the Son may be in all his 
| believing children, and find constant 
| expression toward God and toward men. 
|. To‘receive the words which Christ has 
is ken so as to be consecrated through 
jo 
| the Segond of God from being overcome 

by the temptation of the evil one, to love 
| those who love him so deeply as to secure 

union among all his followers that shall 
| be manifested in power to draw all men 
|into their fellowship,—these are the 
(things which Christ asks for us, and 
| which the Father offers to us. He whose 
| love for us is great ehough to lead him 





| to die on the cross for us chose these 
things as our supreme good. By accept- 
| ing and appropriating them we glorify 
the Father and the Son. 

Boston. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank KK. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Prayer of Intercession 





I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 17). 


| Toa certain extent this prayer which 
| Jesus uttered while the disciples stood 
|near in absorbed attention touches on 
the same topics discussed by him with 
| the disciples. It was a consummation 
and conclusion of it all,®-a sort of ratifi- 
cation. Jesus surveys both the past and 
the future, ‘‘ binding together the minis- 
try now ended on earth with the his- 
-tory which is to follow, and disclosing in 
‘clearer light both the human and the 
divine in his own person, and the offices 
which he fulfils for us.” 

Its outline is readily discernible. He 
prays first of all for himself (vs. 1-5) ; 
then for the friendly disciples upon 
whom so heavy and responsible a burden 
would rest (vs. 6-19) : 


mon and unbroken theme is Christ’s 
own work for the world in person, 
through his disciples, through the church. 

The prayer richly repays careful 
study. It has been variously termed the 
Intercessory Prayer, the 
| Prayer, and the true Lord’s Prayer. 
Bengel calls it the simplest in language 
and the most profound in meaning in the 
whole Bible. 

The first thought of Jesus was the 
proper completion of his work, now 
| nearly accomplished. His glorification 
would be the complete manifestation 
through his sacrificial death and resur- 
| rection of God in all his love and holi- 
ness. ‘The comprehension by the dis- 
ciples and others of Jesus himself would 
lead to a comprehension of God, the 
Father, and to their entrance into a 
| fulness and permanence of spiritual life. 
| Next, he thought of those who had 
'«*kept thy word,” living, as best they 
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dience to them, to be kept through. 


finally, for all | 
future believers (vs. 20-26). The com- | 


igh-Priestly 


could, up to the ideals set before them 
by Jesus. They had believed in him, 
and could therefore become the recipi- 
ents and proclaimers of a broader and 
fuller faith They would need divine 
care, for the work before them was to be 
of supreme: importance and great diffi- 
|culty. Jesus had been considerately 
| educato of them and zealous in their 





education. Now they would need the 
Father’s care and an adjusting equip- 
ment for their work. 

Naturally, the Master thought again 
| of those who would receive the apostolic 
| message,—the church of future irs, its 
| need of unity, of consecration, of a com- 
| plete knowledge of God through Jesus. 

Comparing these chapters with what 

follows, how we realize ‘‘the marvel of 
that self-suppression which secured these 
hours of sacred calm for the words of 
| foreseeing love ” (Bernard). 


| 
| II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


Bernard’s ‘‘ The Central Teaching of 
| Jesus Christ” is the most suggestive 
| work of reference for chapters 13 to 17. 
The analysis of these chapters in the 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible is often 
very helpful. Every commentary rec- 
| ommended in the leaflet on John is 
| valuable. 


| III, Questions For Stupy anp. Discus- 
SION, 


| 1. A Model Prayer. (1.) Is this the 
| greatest prayer to which Jesus gave 


| utterance ? 

2. its Petitions for Himself. (2.) 
Why ‘did Jesus seek to. be glorified ? 
(3.) What did he mean by it? 

3. its Petitions for the Disciples. 
(4.) What three specific things did he 
rh uest for them? (5.) What reason 
| did Jesus give for praying for them? 
| (6.) What had he done for them ? 

4. /ts. Petitions for the Church. (7.) 
What three ardent wishes for it did the 
Master express? (8.) What was to be 
the effect of their revit f ? 

%. The Heartof the Gdspel. (9.) Give 
reasons for so naming chapters 13 to 17. 
~(10.) Is’ 13 : ay it the dight of the five 
chapters, a sort of preamble to the whole 
section, or to the paragraph of which it 
is a part ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
No chapter more vividly reveals the 
than this. 


responsibility, but rather added to it. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





May 14,1905. Spirit-Filled Christians 
(Acts 2: 1-4; 41-47). 


Now ready everywhere 


Shatter 








American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“We believe that 





tender love of Christ for:his followers | 


His care in no sense relieved them of | 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The Spirit Jesus sent (Acts 2: 32- 





39)- 
‘TUES.—Answering prayer (Acts 4: 23-31). 
WED.—Begetting love (Acts 4 : 32-37). 
THURS.—Bringing jov (Gal. 5 : 22-26). 
FRI.—Giving power (Rom. 15 : 13-19). 
Sat.—Converting sinners (Acts 11 : 19-24). 











| Name some promises that the Spirit shall 
| fill us. 


| Give some Bible instances of Spirit-filled 
men. 


What might Spirit-filled Endeavorers ac- 


complish ? 
Teese 
itual experiences are important, 
but they are not as important as 
| the experiences themselves. Often- 
| times Christians differ in their use of 
| words, and describe in conflicting 
| phrases the same thing. This has been 
| especially true of ‘‘ the spirit-filled life.” 
| Some speak of the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, some of the enduement of the 
oly Spirit, some of the anointing of 
| the Holy Spirit, some of the filling m4 the 
Holy Spirit. Others use yet other 


E terms in which we describe spir- 





( Continued on next page, fourth column) 
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translation of the Bible, 
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publications of ‘he Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 
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TEACHER -TRAINING wiTH 
THE MASTER-TEACHER 


Studies of Christ in the Act of Teaching 
‘as a Means of Learning How to Teach 


Professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary 


By C. S. BEARDSLEE, D.D. 


Every earnest Bible teacher longs to understand and to apply 
the principles of teaching as revealed in the teaching work of Jesus. 
But many have never defined for themselves just why Jesus did or 
said what is recorded of him in his dealings with individuals. Many 
have never looked deeply into the Master’s way of approach, his 
tact, his development of a theme, his power of illustration, or his 
marvelous skill in putting a question. Guidance in discerning 
these elements in the teaching work of Jesus is widely needed. In 
this book Professor Beardslee has treated in forty lessons, with re- 
markable insight and thought-provoking suggestjveness, the great 
teaching episodes in the Life of Christ. 


“* Since I have received Professor Beardslee’s little book, a few days ago, I have 
made it the companion of ~ morning Quiet Hour of devotion, and have felt its 
stimulus and inspiration. It is a remarkable little volume. It compels its readers 
to think, and will be of untold value, | believe, in teaching them how to teach 
others the teaching of the Great Teacher. I am tly impressed and delighted 
with it."’"—Francis E. Clark, President United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


*{ have taken to-day to go through Professor Beardslee’s book, ‘ Teacher- 
Training with the Master-Teacher.”” long believed that the Gospels gave the 
finest possible course of spiritual pedagogy, and that much of our Lord's teaching, 
as well as his living, was imitable for those who would patiently study his methods. 
Professor Beardslee’s treatment is — and unique, and sets the teacher to 
hinki or hi if,—which is the only true training. I like the book. It will 
greatl ‘help me, and I shall use it and commend it freely.”"—H. M. Hamill, Super- 
tntendent Training Work, M. E. Church, South. 





Bound in cloth. 178 pages. Price, 50 cents, 
the publishers paying the postage. 
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phrases. Some use several or all of 
these phrases, and attach a different 
significance to each. The simple truth 
is that there is one Holy Spirit, and he 
is always seeking to have complete pos- 
session and control of us. All of us who 
are Christians are Christians by his 
help, and he is everywhere the Spirit of 
truth and purity and of the fulness of 
God. In proportion as we are yielded 
to him we are filled with him. 


Sometimes our growth in the life of 
the Spirit is gradual, and sometimes it 
goes by leaps and bounds. But no one 
experience is the end. Men sometimes 
— of having received the fulness of 
the Spirit, but if they are sincere and 
honest, it will not be long before they 
find that there was more than they knew 
of, and that they are capable of receiv- 
ing more, and that there is more to re- 
ceive. Oftentimes to Christians a new 
spiritual experience comes, so real and 
so strong that they speak of it as ‘‘ the 
second blessing.” But there ought to 
be a third and a tenth and a twentieth. 
Each spiritual experience, instead of 
being the final one, is meant only to 
prepare us for a better one. 


x 

Anything hostile to the Spirit of God 
in our lives prevents them from being 
Spirit-filled. Where any sin is tolerated, 
any selfishness, any meanness, any im- 
urity, any conceit, any pride, any lust 
or praise or money or power, the lite 
cannot be ‘‘Spirit-filled,” for there is 
= of it already occupied, and the 
pirit and these things cannot occupy 
the same place. To Be filled with the 
| Spirit is to be emptied of self and sin. 
| Are we so emptied? Not, Do we say 
| we are so emptied ? but, Are we? We 
may say we are free frem all sin, but 
are we? To be filled with the Spiritzis 
the duty of Christians, because it-4ds 
their duty to be emptied of all self and 
sin. 


hall . 

It is wonderful that the Spirit of Goa 
is willing to live in us even when we @te 
not willing to give him-all of our life. Pail 
speaks of ‘‘the love of the Spirit,” and 
surely no love could be more wonderfal 
than the’ love of the Spirit of God which 
makes him willing to dwell in our heatts 
amid so much that is unpleasant to him. 

The Spirit filling the life within,: or 
flowing in the life within, in any meas- 
ure, will bring forth his fruits. That is 
the joy of the Christian life. It is not 
an effort of human will to be and to do 
good, to resemble Christ. It is a full 
opening of the life to the Spirit of God 
that he may come in them, and work 
through them, just as the sap flows into 
the vine in the spring, and bursts forth 
into a thousand buds and flowers and 
leaves and fruits. 





If any one is confused as to the teach- 
ing of the New Testament about the 
Holy Spirit, and our privileges as Chris- 
tians in the life of the Spirit, let him read 
Mr. James McConkey’s little book, ‘‘ The 
Threefold Secret of the Holy Spirit,” 
which can be obtained from Mr. Fred 
Kelker of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


b 4 
Am I filled with the Spirit, or is he 
master of only a fraction of me ? 
Do I love the things which the Holy 
Spirit loves, or have I some other tastes ? 


ba 


Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 


New Brunswick Provincial Tour 
, Serre. £2 ey SF 
Kansas, at Hutchinson. ..... . May 9-11 
Montana, at——-. ....... .Mayg911 
South Dakota, at Mitchell . . . May o11 
Mississippi, at Natchez. . . . . . May 16-18 
Illinois, at Clinton. . ..... . May 23-25 
Oklahoma, at El Reno. .... . May 23-25 
Tennessee, at—— . . . . . . . . May 23-25 
Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie, 
May 30 to June 1 

Colorado, at Colorado Springs, 
May 30 to June r 
Texas, at Waco. .... . May 30to Juner 
Indiana, at Bloomington sie Jame ts 
Kentucky, at Somerset ...... - June 79 
June 6-8 
. «June 6-8 
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A HALF MILLION 
NAMES WANTED 


Names and addresses of pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, and adult Bible students 

who do not as yet take The Sunday School Times,—with ‘substantial recognition of your aid in securing 
se names. : 

= The publishers want to make sure that as many Sunday-school workers as possible shall have a 

chance to examine carefully one or more copies of The Sunday School Times. No one could look over 

a single day’s mail in. the Times office without coming speedily to the conviction that the paper is meet- 

ing the needs of Sunday-school workers as never before. 

Nothing in the contents of the Times, in the opinion of the publishers, has contributed more to the 
downright usefulness of the paper than Mr. Trumbull’s ‘‘ Lesson Pilot.’’ A teacher needn’t be “at 
sea” with that very practical guide to the thorough study and unhindered teaching of the lesson. 
There are some of your friends who would be helped by that “ Pilot” just as much as you have been. 

; x 


Nothing in the contents of the paper for the next few months will surpass in vivid human interest 
the soul-stirring, inspiring, and pathetic stories of medical missions on the Labrador coast, as told by 
Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, the courageous, resourceful, and devoted missionary whose books and magazine 
articles have touched the hearts of so many thousands in recent months. Dr. Grenfell will write exclus- 
ively for the Times, beginning in the next issue, a series of these mission stories of the rugged northland. 
In the same issue will appear a characteristic article, “My Bethany Day,” by Pastor Charles Wagner, 
author of “The Simple Life.” As a Times subscriber you will have these. And:you can help us to put 
them within the reach of your friends, You can readily send: us.a ‘list, big or little, of some who, in 
your opinion, might be really stimulated, encouraged, and,directly benefited by having, the Times every. 
week. We want to send toall.such ‘one or more copies of the paper, so that each may see exactly 
what The Sunday School Times contains. Pn 

While the readers of The Sunday School Times have often very cordially and freely co-operated with 
the publishers in extending a knowledge of the paper to others without any tangible recognition of such 
aid, in this instance, where we are seeking a total of so many names, we prefer to acknowledge your aid 
in ways which may in some measure express our appreciation of your co-work. Therefore: 
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10 Names we will send you a copy of the Wisdom For 50 Names the following list of choicest popular flower seeds, 
Calendar, containing, on its monthly sheets, the International Lesson selected expressly for The Sunday School Times by Mr. William Henry 
‘Title and Golden Text, selected memory verses, and a series of daily Bible Maule, the prominent Philadelphia seedsman. Each package is full size, 
readings for each month in the current year. The calendar is printed ona and Mr. Maule’s regular price for each is here given. 

delicately-tinted heavy paper, in two colors, and is arranged to be sus- 
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or mes 2 copy of the Jnternational Lessons, Pocket Balsams—Lady’s Slipper—Guperd Camellia Flowered, The finest strain of per. 
Edition, bound in fine morocco and gold and printed on thin strong mew A double balsams, producing masses of brightest flowers, all colors 
, ’ , j “ 
per. The little book contains all the lessons of the current year, in — Teadods’ sa,s 3 ag Satie Lait Ho, ee ghar ae tly =f 
the King James and in the American Revised Versions, the Golden Texts, C#!endula—Cape or Pot Marigold—Prince of Orange. Succeeds everywhere, 



















. r d bi s conti ly, fine double fi » EE 65 bd @ 
and lesson-reading references, and fifty-two blank pages for notes. It isa aa ; hag paras ae Ty —,s ning i ’ 
beautiful piece oO book-making, and exceedingly useful to teacher and Goomse=Siomt Baty Blooming. All colors mixed,—a splendid strain of this _ ae 
. : gg i a Se es. Yr er a ° 
officer for lesson study at odd moments, for reviews, and for keeping notes sage bed : 
of class or school work Regular price 50 cents Larkspur—Candelabra formed,—a new class, with branching habit, long- 
P gu P ’ : stemmed and giant spikes; all colors mixed. ....... Sw bs 8 so 6 
For 100 Names 2 “ Sunday School Times Fountain Pen,’’ Marigold—New French, compact. Gold-striped; very compact and dwarf, 6 
which we sell for ans. and fully guarantee. This is the pen we to Ginches im height. . 6... ee ee ee ee ee ee ” 
have advertised for the past year, and which we keep on selling because it | Nasturtium—Hybrids of Madam Gunter. A climbing class, distinguished = 
is giving universal satisfaction. In ordering please say whether you prefer by sichness and variety of-colors .. . 1)... 1 ee ee ee te f 
fine, medium, or stub points, All are 14-karat gold. Poppy—Double Dwarf Pony flowered—flowers of enormous size, perfectly 
| TTS a er g. * 


boot! 9 18S Namee  or't, ~: ee 1 Ttelle ie simple oo. Verbena—Hybrida Mixed--absolutely all the finest-colored Verbenas in mix- 
. 0 0 oung a ° - ture 

guage, in a continuous narrative, the leading facts and great truths of the 
Bible, Each of the one hundred and sixty-eight stories is complete in 
itself, admirably adapted for home reading to the children or by them. 
757 pages, profusely illustrated. Regular price, $1.50. 


Zinnia--Youth and Old Age--Giant flowering, mixed colors ; embracing all the 
various colored double varieties ef this popular flower. ........ 1 “ 
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Please bear in mind that only one name in each household should be sent, and that 
the names must be written on only one side of as many sheets as may be necessary, the names 
to be carefully classified. Pastors’ names should be marked “ P,” superintendents’ names “ S,” 
and teachers’ names “ T,” and the names of adult Bible class members should be marked “ B.” 
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